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Georgica, lib. I. 


Literature. 
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THE ALBION 
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your own gaze, and that by some deadly spell it would force 


—= eyes never to turn away from it. The countess grew | secret 


t with sheer terror, and sank back upon the bed utterly 
unable to move or utter a sound. Unfortunately, however, 
for her, her senses did not wholly forsake her. The faculties 
of t and hearing still remained, so that she had a perfect 
and horrible jousness of every movement of the —_ 
tion. It now glided slowly across the room with a ay 
motion, its long white robes seeming to glisten with a sort o' 

unearthly glimmer in the moonlight. Very soon it 
paused before a oak press that 6 on one side against 
the wall. For a few moments it seemed to be occupied about 
the door of this press, which before long gradually opened ; 
and the moonbeams shone full into the interior. 

What was that object that appeared to be of # ghastly 
blueish-grey tint as that uncertain light fell upon it? Mar- 
garet’s heart for a moment almost stopped heating from hor- 
ror. It was the face of a corpse. It lay doubled up on the 
floor of the press, the head hanging on one side, and the fea- 
tures set in the grim rigidity of death. As the phantom stood 
beside it, it uttered a low dismal moan, and then reclosed the 
door. The sound of that weird moan, heard at such & mo- 
ment as this in that still apartment, had a particularly 
startling effect. The movements of the spectre had hitherto 


been so noiseless, that you might almost have believed the |j 


whole scene to be merely a vision, but this sound seemed to 


that terror, which till that moment had kept her 
nless, now gave her strength to spring up, to utter acry, 
and to rush to the door of the room. In wild trembling haste 
she laid her hand upon the key. But the old lock was rusty 
and difficult to manage in her present state of terrified agita- 
tion, and she strove in vain to turn the key in it. She 
looked round, and thought that the Que seemed to be 
" Dn greater a 4 = oe at Sts a0 
espairing of gaining ese throug e door, now 
turned to the window. Be had noticed before that under- 
neath the latter there was a kind of ledge, broad enough, she 
thought, for her to stand on. If it extended further along the 
side of house, she might perhaps by means of it = - 
trance into another window. Some confused idea of wa: 
to escape from her terribie visitor hurried through her nee 
brain as she approached the casement. Throwing up 
the sash, she tostep out on to the ledge. It did con- 
tinue further, but it was narrow, and the wall of the house on 
this side went sheer down to the river that flowed dark and 
pom fe my Nevertheless she was just about to try to pro- 
along it when she was startled by hearing « voice say, 


fiargaret, th proof of its reality. Such was its effect upon | good 


3 


“ He is dead! he is ” 
Looking round she saw the *P tion standing inside the 
room not tar from her. A terrible notion now suddenly got 


. This phantom was come to warn her of 
death. Her whole spirit swooned with 
idea. Her brain reeled and she grew faint 


spring Dewy | was ee brightly over the 
the sunlight fell upon the river the little waves 
breast wore each of them upon its tiny crest a 
though last night the flotilla of some 
ied across the waters had let fall into them 
ht of gleaming treasure. The tender green of 

that fringed the branches of the .brush- 
islands looked bright and soft in that ch 
— by no means as te as it 

ve been a spacious 

e cafldres in Hun, a . dulnne 

cantered about quite gaily, rejoicing in 
th. Along the road from Presburg there 
andsome young man, dressed in the uniform of an 
officer, and mounted upon a po 3 
sang softly to himself, with all the correct 
the birthright of the Teutonic race, one of those 
~ bg in - ae ay the graceful, amorous 
Goethe, young poets in Germany were just now 
forth in such rome, Lary , ’ 

“ The fight is done, and far away 
The thundering voice of battle dies; 

As homeward glad I wend my way 
<————To meet the sunlight of her eyes. 


“ Proud is his step upon whose breast 
The jewelled stars of honour shine; 
But prouder he who once hath pressed 
Love’s nectar from those lips of thine. 


* Rich is the prince who daily strays 


Thro wers all bright with gems untold: 
Bat vehie fhe the hand ro) plays 


With silken locks of waving gold.” 

The Count von Laurenhof ceased before he had reached 
the end of his song, for the old grey inn was just in view, and 
he was too happy for anything but silence. Suddenly his 
cuslight ine ihe plomace of ates Teen et mek otae 

e the plu of scme , and w 
floated on the water, — Sem the beutweed ie one 
certain that it 
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ysterious circumstances connected with the deatli of 
the unfortunate Countess von L hot w tually, 


ere eV 
Bore hh as follows :-— 
he apartment occu, by the countess in the old inn 





b: 
the Danube had been inhabited a few nights wre 
travelling pedlar, who had with him a erable quantity 


of and of other valuables. A certain man whose law- 


the hand of 


leas 8 would already have been punished by 


taste | it;was made up of a cross between the Arabs and the 
























in the room, made the girl, who waited trembling outside the 
door, promise not to betray him, and departed, assur- 
ing her that he would return the next night and find some 
means for removing the corpse. Although struck with unut- 
terable horror at the deed, the unfortunate young woman 
could not do anything else except keep the ruffian’s counsel, 
and account next morning, as he had bidden her, for the ped- 
lar’s ot peer pe by sa that while she was about her 
househo! haar early, before any one else was up in the 


rate lady’s maids, the mistress little that her quick. 
handed, fair-haired, blue-eyed Phillis celle hes herself in ae 
“managie” instead of a woman, and her mistress a “ raunig? 


” 
inn, the traveller come down stairs, paid for his night’s|called gravely “that peer’ by McLaurin in his 
lodging, and : Trials; by w means the gipsy soul has passed into 

he robber having once got safely away from the scene of rm Age which the Falls of Dunbar became 


his crime, as might have been expected, never returned. The 
poor girl watched for him in anguish night after night, but in 
vain. At length, onthe very ni, fat which the countess passed 
in the inn, she had fallen asleep, worn out with her — 
painful vigils; but even in elumber her terrible secret still 
mm 3 Le She was a yey shy — Lo 
enough, her dreaming fancy e her ri ani 

visit fn sleep, by the secret door, the room where the crime 
had been committed. She was the apparition that caused the 
untimely fate of the young countess. Many of these facts 
transpired at the subsequent trial of the murderer, who was 
ae aad suspected of the crime, arrested, and brought to | ge’ 


Sir John Anstruther of Elie. 

well known and so bitterly resented at the time, that the 
rabble insulted her at an election at which Sir John was cap. 
didate, by singing before her “ Johnny Faa, the gipsy laddie.’ 
who by his glamour bewitched the Earl of Cassilis’ lady, ao 


that she left her home and lawful lord, and was off and a 
with the vagabond peer. 


Etsel, Count von Laurenhof, lived for a few years to do 

service to his country; and when at length he fell, 
mortally wounded, with the shout of victory ringing in his 
ears, upon the field of Leipsic, his last words were—“ I am 
coming, Margaret !” 


imbued with the gipsy soul, 


psy among 
and re: 


ding with contempt all who cannot boast a like de- 

m the Lord and Ear! of Little pt, or make outs 

claim to be ab origine one of the “ mixed multitude” led by 
the Red Sea. 


James the Fifth of Scotland had once a curious adventun 
with the sipsice. Travelling under the disguise of the gude. 
man of Ballangiegh, but with the objects of Don Juan rather 
than of Haroun-al-Raschid, he fell in with a band of gipsies 

in a cave near Wemyss, in Fifeshire. He entered 





AN IMMENSE GIPSY PARTY. 


Many people live with a belief in hidden dangers and secret 
cies to the rest of the world simply unreasonable and 
merical. With some it is the Jesuits, and how, cunningly 
masked under the guise of the footman or the baker’s boy, | carousing 
the lady’s maid or the lawyer, they Fe men into every | and joined ia the fun ; but, forgetting manners and prudence, 
home, seducing from the purer ‘aith, and making of the young | he became a little over-free towards one of the women 
secret converts for Rome, by means undreamt of by 8 
or relations. With others it is the “ Reds,” and how they 
are undermining the solid temple of the laws in every factory 
and workshop throughout the kingdom, pre the way 
for a uni’ social deluge, when rapine and ruin shall take 
the place of work and prosperity, and the country shall be 
thrown into the hands of a few needy scoundrels occupied 
mainly in brandishing om ee and cutting off their neigh- 
bo heads. And with o ~p pe 
and how the most ordinary doings of each man’s y life 
are duly known and reported down at Scotland Yard, with 
a wild belief in the omnipotence and omnipresence of the 
masked and hidden detective. These are git 
of the secret bogies troubling men’s ough y no 
means all the bogies; the es coe of Russian 
diplomacy, with one class of politicians—how the German 
element is swamping Europe, with another—the sudden in- 
mg vy France land, with * third—and ee Fenian- 
many, prominent among the more ones. 
Me ies ak laste act general, but which, if believed 
in, will throw over society a delightful if slightly maddening 
amount of m. , has been put forth in a certain’book, (Sim- 
son’s “ History of the Gipsies”)*written by a Scottish enthu- 
eat EAE 8 id yp at a 
penetrated through w t at 
ee een wee Then tor Seuss and 
honest Anglo-Saxons, or at the least ts of the true breed, 
are nothing better than bjects of the Lord of Little 
descendants of the “ mixed multitude” of the Ex- 
us. But, to begin with, what this “ mixed moltitude” was 
com of, whether, according to one “ intelligent y,” 
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tinkler at all, and put to various degradin 
his intrusion, while kept as a prisoner of 
days. In consequence of which discourteous treatment Jame 
enacted that if three gipsies were found together in any part 
or 


ap 
of his dominions, any of his subjects might seize and hang 
choot one of the thee out of bend hacen 


petty thievings, and someti 
national —— which they indulged themselves and 
| out | reggae — | 
hey seem to have organ themselves into thoroughly 
well-drilled plunder bands, with —_ and lieutenants, 
offices, disguises, accom and ves all complete; 
and for those who knew the knack, there was nothing easier 
than to yet back a purse stolen in the fair or to save 
from the footpad twirling his bludgeon with “ 
liver!” as the open sesame of the “ Gleid 
black burly chief known as Will 
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tians, or whether they were all simply slaves * 
like the Jews, who took the epparteaiey of slipping out of the | J 
house of in company with them, no one exactly 
knows. Mr. n inclines to the cross; at any rate, he be- 
lieves that the gipsies, or “mixed multitude,” parted 
passage of the Red Sea, go 
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Captain McDonald, to whom 
returned 
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absorbed by 
admitted into a family, it dominates the rest: once a gipsy 
always a gipsy, to the third and fourth, or thirtieth and 
fortieth generation. The mysterious and subtle vitality of this 
gipsy element is thus summed up : “Some of my readers may 
tA LY, 5 has been said u 

the subject? Since it aot mecessarily © question of colour 
of face, or hair, or eyes, or of creed, or 
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, or of an 
outward thin, which a human being be nguiated fitting. David McRitchie, a friend of Mr. Simson’s, 
what is it that constitutes a gipsy?’ And I reply, ‘ them weld bin how he puschaaee ¢ bast ote Cy fa Rr ae 
read this work , aad thoroughly all ite prinei- fermline ; when, feeling for his pocket-book, it was gone. As 
ples, and they can feel what a gipsy id a he knew well, he sought her out, told her 
upon one, it may be, in their own sphere of life, hear him | his tale, and asked for her help. “Some o’ my laddies will 
or t and © it. hae seen it, Davie ; I’ll inquire,” was her answer. 
will then feel their minds ru’ gipsy mi Taking him to a public house, she told him to be seated, 
08 one it, and experience a/ and to drink; then learn all there was to learn of the 
yy tal gal shock w never felt before.’ | pocket-book by way of and she entered the fair, 
t is impossible to say where the gi may not exist at| and after various doublings and reached her buread 
the present day, for there is this peculiari about the tribe, as| of business. In about half an hour returned with the 
I have said before, that it always remains , cross it out book, oll tn contecth GETRAENGS, cach, sate, SRE < 
to the last drop of original blood ; for where that drop goes, intact. “ 


! 


if Annie and her ‘laddies’ had been following any of the 
combing of society there must be by means of these honest callings in ordinary life.” Great fears were entertain- 
drops. indeed. So aenaagees woe aot be, “ Who is a of tes he pele CS eS a ee 
gipsy?” but “ Who is not For anything we may know, | chiefs McDonald and J were hanged ; and the prison 
the wife of our bosom and the fi of our hearth may be| authorities were accompanied strong armed 
any fein ot ene as 
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ting de- wenty-five years when the rebel 
sires after the tent and horn-spoon and child stealing, | army made its appearance in the neigh ” Nothing, 
and all the rest of it, all the time absolutely unknown to us however, wes attempted by the aiper bande; end whee Gy 
accepting them as honest Britons devoid of guile or mystery. | arrived at the who had expected a rescue, 
Once admit this base of secresy, and you may build on it the | was bitter! round him, he said 
most gigantic yt = ay pag a mae “T have on my right nor on 
Bunyan, a I must die;” and w 
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quick, ee . 
: but ve manner of ing rid of a bad wife | Charlie, maddened by their curiosity. He was an exceed-| would not walk to the place of execution carry 
a) ane ne ene tetoad the gipsies do ingly handsome man’ with such small hands and feet that| him by main force. He fought and teh bh Ay mJ 
pot eat it W killed, and as the sacrifice must be unblem- | both ony and manacles slipped easily over them; but, in | mendous power, that the executioner, an old man, could not 
and in no manner lame, it is not therefore any “ old | spite of his tricks, he was an immense favourite with the turn him off ; and every one else refused to touch him. At 
nd th grew,” worn out and useless, that will ‘answer! the purpose. | ple, being of that darling, dare-devil, generous nature w last a burgh officer came forward, and the gipsy was hanged 
oie Hi Om Sirncce bus gipsies st fall blood are allowed to be| Mex: of the chad were Seaperate characters, and always in| Stor meel tata Cane Coe earn eee ee shows, Date 
; . e is were an i t 
ti Mesent; and 018 Bre Cast for the one Who is to be the sacrifi-| the heart of some terrific “awer. Thee 
cis) priest on the occasion. All the men and women taking | Browns and the Wilsons, for example, noted horse-stealers if} There are more anecdotes of the same nature than can 


in the rites carry long staves; and the priest, with a long | nothing worse, and hanged for their crimes when the law got 


pos- 
: sibly be extracted. Indeed, th 1 
gaf in his hand, walks round and ro’ the horse many | too sharp for them. Charles Brown, one of the , Was & -Povbe fc Se oskhonehe ee 


anecdotes set into a framework of “ philosophy” neither so 


hike. 


~ 


aid 


e beas. times, the names of all who have it, and | man of great personal strength, but was run down at and | interesting nor so reliable as the facts; it being in the nature 
y bioog exiolling ite qualities and virtues. Then it is shot; and the | carried to Perth jail. In the condemned cell he managed to| of hobby-riders to gallop their favourites to “death, and to 
was w pan and woman, joining hands at the head, waik slowly | slip his irons, and to set fire to the straw on which he lay. | leave not a rag of ey their tailoring. And 
Mt the down towards the tail—the horse between them—saying | Surprised at the building being on fire, suspecting Brown io/|as it is not even known how many g pure, undefiled, 
AS cap. certain sentences together. By another version, they | have been the cause of it, and that he was free from his chains, | and confessed, are now living in Great Britain—some sa: 
adie” « walk three times round the body of the horse contrariwise, gay 3 like a lion in his den, no one was anxious to face | eighteen and others thirty-six thousand—we may be 

ady, s0 pening and crossing each other at certain points, as they pro-|him. At last a t of the 42nd volunteered, and went to | if we somewhat doubt the accuracy of statements which can- 


in opposite directions. At certain parts of the horse /| the cell-door, w he unbarred, | out th ke in’ 
(the corners of the horse was the gipsy’s expression), such as| the prison. ' — = 


not pod yp nor tested by any modern methods known to 
the hind and fore feet, the shoulders and haunches, the head| “ Who’s there ?” he said. 


us; an we pause a moment before we subscribe to the 
“shepherd kings,” the “ mixed multitude,” or to the Sudras 
















tion tail, the parties halt and face each other, and again re; “The devil!” vociferated the » through fire and/| driven from ustan cruel! 
y om eos in thele own speech at each time they halt. The | smoke. aed ™ Secanl dananaieee interfil : Py - tS 1 
ndanty two last stops they make in their circuit round the sacrifice are} “ I am also the devil and of the black watch,” thundered | by the gipsy blood—unseen, unknown, and Our 
i tarls. st the head and tail. At the head they n face each other | back the intrepid Highlander. lady's anid may be gipsies with fair hair and blue eyes, 
ds, are sod speak ; and, lastly, at the tail they again confront each| The tinkler was daunted. The superior force of law in the | “ chattering Ln ar to other “romany - 
18el veg, other, utter some more gipsy expressions, shake hands, and | person of the sergeant carried the day ; his irons were refixed, | likewise cunn gly Pew soldiers and sailors may meet 
ike de- foally part, the one going north, the other south, never again = pe Charles Brown remained passive until he left his| other “nawkens” or gi like themselves in the enemy’s 
2 outs wo be united in this life.” Immediately after the separation | cell for the gallows. camp, and cry “ Zincali! zincali!” as at the discovery of a 
led by takes place, the woman receives a token of cast iron, about an| Peter Young, another gipsy of the same class, broke out of| brother ; it may be that we are all living in a societ gipsy- 
inch and a half square, with a T upon it, and which she must | many prisons before he was finally and hanged. He/| haunted and gipsy-riddled—but we do not believe tt. 0- 
venture always wear about her person. A divorced woman cannot /| was one of the “honourable” gipsies, faithful to his word and is easier than to make up a mystery; and Jesuits or 
@ gude- ee husband may have as many wives as Se en ane oe only just a rope’s gi “reds” or spies, it is all one to the mystery-monger, 
rather be to marry, and sacrifice a horse to get rid of after- advance of death, which finally overtook and tripped him | provided only he can weave his webs with the faintest show 
gipeies -. : ee % a ag a Brown, ae —y ier 4a was a Np of reason. 
entered onger accoun made, in 8 manner, wn family just spoken of. She was a stout; The first a of the in was in the be- 
idence, and representative of the woman. Perfect and | woman, and had been han in her day and while her | ginning of the fifteenth = and ine eases mention 
, Whea free, it is turned loose, and by its manner of going sets forth | face was complete ; but after she lost her nose in a battle of | made of them is, as having been seen in Germany in 1414. 
ands the of her sin. If wild and difficult to be caught, leap- | the tribes fought in Angus, she was not quite so comely. The} They did not come to England till 1512, having nearly 
be no ing dykes and ditches, and plunging madly , the woman | gipsies fought there with Highland dirks, and poor Lizzie} a century in from the Continent to us. They were in 
urn for is held to have been infamous and guilty ex y ; and if|came in for her share of the hard knocks and flourishes. In | Switzerland 1418 in Italy in 1422, and in France ead Spain 
several the beast is wild out of all bounds of ae eo the heat of the battle she suddenly put her band to her face, | in 1427. Giles Hatt.er was ihe king, and one Calot the queen, 
; James horse and womaan are sacrificed together. Ifcalm, and mild,) and called out, “ But in the middie of the mean time, where’s|of the English gipsies in the early days; and they rode 
1y part and docile, and ye ! caught, the woman is held to be not| my nose?” without either surprise or lamentation for the loss. | through the country “on horse strange attire, 
ang of wvery gully after all, and the eupegns ay bear her sins | It was all in the way of war, and Lizzie Brown alias Snippy, | and had a pretty train after them.” character has been 
very W hen McDonald div his Eppie Lundie, | was content to suffer with the rest. always much the same, at all times and in all places. Theft, 
er this one Mr. Allan Ramssy came upon them unexpectedly in a The perpetual Sghts among the teibes make encther featare quarreling, child-stealing, horse-stealing, Taising—in fact, 
hrough hollow, and saw them walk hand in hand on either side of| of not over-fascinating to peaceable and honest citi-| turbulence and lawlessness generally—have them 
eaking the dead horse till they came to the tail, when silently they | zens. e Faas and the and the Shawes and the/| wherever found; yaw ey tedy HF 
ind in- parted, each in a different direction, as if going on Browns had a “polymachy” at Romanno in 1677, and four | ever the gipsy element had the upper han the “ naw- 
ir kind a journey. a ees forget the t | Shawes were in uence of the murders done gaugies :” which, in 4 
ace -— swing which McDonald gave his wife at parting. The Rus-|there. Charles Brown, one of the chief members of the Loch- | means, if many of our were gipsies, as Mr. 
ies sian gipsies also sacrifice horses on occasions; and it seems band, was killed in a fight at loch, near Stirling; there would have us believe, if so be that his theory of indestracti- 
i inter. w if the custom can be traced to Hind the land | was a tremendous foray at the B: of Hawick in 1778, | ble vitality and general interfiltration is true. 
ge Fes SR ea 
more ent then \ o Ww at ap 
oughly knock down “ cuddies,” or donkeys, when they eoperate a “fagtion fight” at Dumblane, w Keith | HOT-WEATHER LIFE OF A MAGISTRATE 
enants, from their wives, which answers all the purpose of the more 3 th the aid of a flail, and sent off a IN INDIA. 
nplete; Sy sacrifice. crowd with “sarks full of sair banes.’ Wi Faa, the 
"easier true gipsy is faithful to his friends and those who grant gipey king of the Yetholm had a grand, almost an| Let us suppose the month of April to have commenced ; the 
nselves -room on their lands, and “dog’s payment ;” ic contest with the “Earl of Hell,” one Young, of New | tents have been deposited in store, and the owners are in their 
ind de- “for it's only day and way we want, ye ken, what a farmer | Coldstream, in which the king was victorious over the earl. | houses, which have been whitewashed and rearranged, with 
Neckit ape | pe peg a| Faas had twenty-four children, and at each christening ap- | ® View to as much comfort as may be, d the coming hot 
ll Pas now and then ;” and none but ly ill dis-| peared in his original wedding robes, accompanied by twelve | weather: now two of the pripcipal to a cool house 
n, but, posed will steal of those who let them camp on t and | young girls as handmaidens to When he died, | are darkness, and exclusion of the outer air when desired ; for 
ed his and who treat ly. There are many * his corpse was escorted and Yetholm | till the rain falls in July, the temperature of the outer air, for 
Others and fidelity ia the book before us; one of old Jean | by above three hundred asses.” So that, what with faction twelve or fourteen hours of every twenty-four, is of a height 
nd ob , & Meg Merrilies in her way, who saved the purse of | fights and highway robberies, sornii and petty thet, child. only to be described as scorch’ yee conten ane te Pe 
t not— the “ winsome gudeman 0’ ounten, Rete stealing and go-relsing, pochet-pleking crafty dishonesty doors are made to fit close, and the verandah, w 
nt im- tion of old shown by him, and d by the/| of all kinds, the Scottish gipsies were not the most surrounds every Indian house, is hung with blinds made of 
James thievery of her tribe. The winsume gudeman losing his way | neighbours in the world; and it has been infinitely to the/| finely splitcane, which keep out flies and glare: these are 
thiev- among the Cheviot Hills, came to a large waste bara, where, ee ae have become an pee flpee ye By. nee, onl oe ee 
others, weing @ light, he d ag civilised, and are only now to be regarded as a mystery and a | rolled up and tied, when the object is not to exclude air and 
per: She made him give her his only a| secret, a strange unspoken infusion of fo’ and | light. Every door opening into the air is likewise furnished 
bell, a ailing = 0 to ber quel aono Shad re- | secret customs, all kept in the dark, and known only to the | with this description of blind; and in using the word every, 
yy this turned ; she for and the 8 of | initiated. here, I am ied that one of the most striking differences : 
y ; but which those nine sons or been guilty, and which had sent} Disguises,as many as there were social characters to imi-| between our houses in India, and those at home, is the ex- 
) her away from Lochside, in gipsy at this ungipsy-like | tate, helped the gipsy thief on his way. As a fine gentleman | traordinary nunrber of outer doors found in the former; the 
k sin. Then she made him a shake-down and sent him riding a horse, and ruffied and beringed, the vagabond | reason being that the house, which has onl a prosns Rose, 
rhisky- Presently, her gang returned ; and soon a scene of Fee Faw |tinkler of the moor and the wayside barn deceived many a | is entirely ventilated and lighted through as win- 
s Pam in little was enacted, as they found out their guest, and country “ ,” and was able to lift many a well-filled purse, | dows are very rarely 
at uked his name and quality. and to learn the goings and comings of the well-to-do lairds| Every room in the house is, as s matter of course, provided 
youths “Iv's the winsome, gedemes ’ said | not travelling in company or too heavily armed. As sailors, | with a “punkah,” which you may be supposed to have heard 
ng out Jean ; “ he’s been at Newcastle seeking siller to pay his rent, | 88 travelling pediars, as workmen of all honest callings to be and to know as a of fan. epee ay eden pd vw 9 
honest man, but deil-be-licket he’s been able to ;|exercised by the industrious, they penetrated everywhere, almost as lung as the room itself, from which depends a 
gow, and sae he’s gaun e’en hame wi’ a toom purse and a sair| learning family secrets, and turning their to account, | wad about a foot and a half deep: the pole is sus- 
the heart.” earning a penny more or less honest when time and the | pended by fine cords from the ceiling, and ata height of about 
od her “That may be, Jean,” said one, “but we maun rip his| Occasion served, while their cleverness in craft was as great as | seven feet from the , to admit of people passing freely 
stances pouches a bit, and see if it be true or no.” their cleverness in disguise. One Alexander Brown, the it. The punkah is set in motion by means of a 
nson’s, Which they did, for ull that Jean “set up her throat” | worthy mentioned above as the who was ,| Tope which is pole, end whieh, pasing Seow 
2 Dun- such inhospitality. They found worth | 8aw in a field an ox with a “ rat tail,” having lost about three- | a hole in the wall, is pulled by a man who ed for 
e. AS ; 80 they — yy hy yA his few | fourths of that appendage. Borrowing a tail of the same | that purpose , os Sie hawt gee tone 
ld ber bawbees intact ; and the next morning Jean him safely | colour as the creature’s, he fastened it to the stump, and | more rooms, in proportion to the number of ot the 
es will tothe high road, gave him back his property which she had | started off with his prize, shi at the Queens-ferry for the | house, day and night, large establishment of men for the 
for security, and would not accept a single sixpence | south. Here he was overtaken by a servant of the owner, becomes , who relieve each other every two 
peated, for her reward. Her nine sons were all hanged on the same | Who could not be quite of the ox, because of the or three hours. As the height of the rooms is not less than 
of the day at Jedburgh ; and she herself, poor old soul, was So He was i to nineteen or twenty feet, the through a 
e fair, drowned in the Eden, shouting to the last, “Charlie yet, | this troublesome tail a little too minutely, when the gipsy | moves is co ona of air set in = 
buread Charlie yet.” drew his knife, cut it off above the join, drew blood, as of | portionately large. mere waving of a fan, however, does 
th the In like manner, Mary Yorkston, another gipsy chief-| course, and throwing the false len; to the sea, called out, not, of ccurse, lower the temperature of a room ; but it causes 
oe tsiness, protected Mr. Lindsay, the gudeman of ter Park, |“ Swear to the ox now, you looa!” The servant was con- a constant current, which, blowing upon the inmates, serves 
he when her tribe had begun to plunder him. She also gave | founded, and the tinkler went on his way with his tailless ox | to dispel the oppressive closeness otherwise felt. ™ 
ner as back his purse to a favourite farmer of hers, who had lost it | 0 @ convenient market hard by. But there are two plans for lowering the temperatire, A 
of the in the market. Matthew Baillie, who was her head man,| Billy Marshall, the gipsy chief in Gallowayshire, had a room, namely, the “ thermantidote” and the —_ 
ertain- ees Som twenty to City pees before the farmer, de- | passage-at-arms with the of Bargally, w! attacked former of these, which stands in the verandah, is so ing 
gipey him to lift his own. As he did so, Baillie took it from ere oe ae F the A respectable like a winnowing machine, and consists of a series of fans, 
prison his hand, saying, “Hoid on; let us count it first.” Then, eee eenee ts oe , picked up cap and wore it, | in an axle within a closed rame, and which are to re- 
cort— with as much coolness as if he was a Lombard-street banker | Which, the laird seeing—recognising only the head-gear, and | volve with great ty by means of a driving-wheel, turned 
rarlike Wansacting quite business, he counted the con- | confused as to the head beneath—he accused him of the as- by & man, or sometimes by bullocks: the strong gust caused 
tents; when not a was found wan 5.” Fen can eees ont sitters, ond bed him booms t tel 69 Se the revolution of these fans, is introduced = room 
What it is when honest people meet !” wud Belille, with vine e. It would have gone hard with then, had not a small square hole in the wall (about a square), 
) rebel ‘uous self-satisfaction, as he returned the purse to the owner. | the come to the rescue. Patting on the cap in open but before entering the room it passes through s mat of grass, 
thing, Acether noted captain, Will Baillie, of the came wibe, paid e court, he puzzled and confounded still more the poor bewil-| kept constantly wet, and by this agency gg Boh vy 
a they Widow's rent saved her from ruin in quite a fine and we dye Sad pe ty PIT | said, swear to the| or ten degrees in the heat of the rooms is effected. on 
rescue, melodramatic style; and the very men and women, whose | bonnet what head soever it was on, and who therefore lost | tie” is siraply a mat of sweet- TW ds 
said: b or masterful begging was next door to robbery, eS nets San ery ae ee doorway exposed to the west wind 2%, — 
left: I Would their own advantage if touched on the point of | Own voluntary and this being kept constantly wet omnes, te . 
a Liv- fidelity or gratitude. Charles Graham, one of the Lochgellie| A slight dash of superstition was mingled with Jock John- wind blowing on it causes very rapid evaporation, sod 6 al 
Joba, band, once did a very clever bit of dishonest generosity. A |stone’s fate. Jock had the misfortune to kill an old alewife at | milar effect is produced as I have Hives to 1g oe e 
cry in VYoman with a large family, at whose house he had often | Lonegate, near Dumfries, by knocking her on the head with a mantidote both of these copisate, Remover, 5 y 
pungle quartered, could not pay her rent. Charlie lent her the money | pewter pint stoup; and next day he was apprehended and with full effect up to the time the ; for, a8 soon as 
out of his own ; but when the factor was taken to Dumfries jail. He had a favourite jackdaw which the rains commence, the sir is iteelf so charged with moie- 
» Lun- home with it in own pochet, Chartio robbed him of he always accompanied him (he was famous for his harem and tare that it loose ie a acy nn On 
lonely Bir thee went beck to the woman and gave her a discharge his jackdaw), and when the lords, on the circuit, passed| Houses are om i oh? 2 ee, 6 
| they full for the sum borrowed of him. When he was ap | the jail, the trampeters gave a blast ; on which the jack- ily oh oy A A ~ Pte 
her Prehended—for all’ these men came to very bad and|daw fluttered against the iron bars of the window, and | P ap to watch Gime the sitaded best Sam Geen © 
a= tal nds_the people gathered nbout in wonder o sare ai Gogeed G8 on Se Beet “Lord have mercy on me, for I} 80 SS | 
renowned ashe was. “Let me and gie me a stick | am gone uncomfortable 
' three foot long, and I'll clear the knows 0° them f" shouted And so it proved. He was tried and condemned ; but he The house of the magistrate will always be found in the 
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civil lines,” a term used to express that ata- 
tion inhabited by the civil community, in pore msction to 
the or cantonments, occupied by ye officers 
and men Of the army ; and in those places where 
tonment and a ci to be found, as Dinapore, 
Allahabad, Lucknow, &c., the’ former is always at some 
‘ g from one mile to three or four miles, from 
the latter. ‘The reason of this is obvious; as the position 
which is essential to the civil station is the worst possible for 
the cantonment ; immediate proximity to the native city being 
the end desired for the former, and the end to be avoided in 
a site for the latter. In the first case, you will see 


it is necessary that the and police authorities 
should be within easy access of the city, that they may rea- 
dil , and look after its welfare and the 


z, supervise its bazaars, 
pa li¢ peace, and that the suitors may not have a needless 
istance to go to the Civil and Criminal Courts; but in the 
case of the cantonment, an open, high, and well-drained lo- 
cality is the first desideratum ; and the removal, as far as is 
poselbe consistently with the public interests, of the soldiers 
M m the temptations of the and grog-shops of the 
own. 
The commonity at the civil end of the station consists of 
the Magistrate of the District and his assistants, the Police 


fr or six o’clock in the evening at this 







‘to. observe y 

ae, Sows by =— men, as their constitution of mind 

doubt; but order, and 

to the one thing before it at the time, do more. 

‘oO understand how d 

bear in mind that the official 
j 

deal wan cony, ond a civil judge of large jurisdic 


lar, 
of this tract, se ager from three to four y ase A thousand, 





time of 
wiedge that he has done his day’s work ; it is strikin 
the difference, in the capacit; 


. Industry will do a great deal, no 
the power of giving the mind wholly 


ifficult this is to attain to, you must 
Iam describing is not only a 

the most heinous and co 
ofa 1 amount of revenue, 
money, in a variety of funds, 
; that he has a tract of country as 
vern the people 


‘airs, fiscal, civil, and criminal; that he 
ine bp snails and, metevein one ce two hepdend ania of seeds 
to carry out pu works, o! of great magnitude ; 

superintend the education of the rising generation of his dis- 
trict; to master the laws, and prom 4. interpreting them, 


issuing almost daily; to direct, advise, and instruct his assist- 


ants, and to hold himself ready to give an opinion, at any 
moment, on questions of law or policy which may be referred 


Superintendent and assistant, the Civil Surgeon, as the doctor | to h 


is termed, the clerks of the various public offices, and, per- 
haps, one or two European settlers or shopkeepers. The 
houses are generally better here than in the cantonment; as 
the men who build or buy them have better prospects of per- 
manency than their military friends, and consequently spend 
Taving premio 60 mach whic wes positively necessary 

a so much, w was vely n . 
1 patoeed 2 describe a day’s life. 

At four in the morning, or soon after, the gun in the neigh- 
bouring cantonment booms out, announcing that Py is past 
and day at band. This is a signal for all men of business, 
and, indeed, putting the question of business aside, for all who 
value exercise, to bestir themselves and sally out ; for by haltf- 

t seven all chance of walking or riding, with either com- 
rt or benefit, will be gone till evening, when the time for 
such is very short. 

The has always plenty to do at this time; and 
he therefore gets under weigh as soon as possible, and, mount- 
ing his horse, makes his way first to the gaol, of which he has 
ex officio sole charge.* On arriving at the gate, the gaoler meets 
him, and reports the number of prisoners present, and any- 
thing of a nature calling for report which has occurred since 
the previous evening when he made his last report. The ma- 
gistrate then round the gaol in company with the gaoler, 
and attended by a guard of four policemen, inspec’ the 
prisoners on parade, listening to any cumplaints preferred 
either by or against them, looking at their food, at the sick in 
rm png, and at the progress of the various manufactures car- 
tied on by the convicts. These are chiefly towels, dusters, 
matting, string and rope, tape, carpets, rugs, pottery, blankets, 
cloth of the coarse nature worn by natives, and, in some 
gaols, silk-weaving. Any case of insubordination or breach of 
discipline is then and there dealt with. Solitary confinement 
enters largely into the gaol system in India, and is imposed 
with good effect. As a rule the convicts do not give much 
trouble, the chief offences being smuggling of tobacco or 
money, and theft of the corn given them to grind in hand- 
milis, and now and then attempts at escape or émeute. 
Among the women internal squabbles, and sulky fits, when 
they refuse to work. There isa potent way of dealing with 
the ladies in the event of fits of obstinancy su ening, that, 
as far as I know, never fails: it consists simply in sending for 
a barber, and threatening to shave the head of the offender. 
I have known a woman refuse all food, and lie like a hog on 
the ground, beat her breast with brickbats and tear up her 
clothing, brought to, in the twinkling of an eye, that eye 
being the barber’s when summoned with scissors and razor. 

The number of | aaa mg in the ordinary district gaols is 
from three to four hundred, and in the central or divisional 
gaols eight hundred to a thousand. The former description 
of 1 is built of sun-dried bricks, and the latter of burnt 
bricks and stone. 

After the visit to the gaol is over, the dispensary, or charity 
hospital, or the school, is looked at, or may be the scene of 
some dispute in or near the city ; after which a gallop round 
the cantonment occupies a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, by which time'the sun is beginning to blaze fiercely, 
and the shelter of the house becomes desirable. 

On reaching home, the magistrate finds the table and chairs 
arranged in the verandah, on the shady side, and “ chota 
haziree” (emall breakfast), consisting of tea and toast and fruit, 
as peaches, man, and melons ready spread ; the post, too, 
will have come in, and letters and newspapers are examined. 
This is a fayourite time for the interchange of friendly visits 
among immediate neighbours ; and, especially where the ta- 
ble is presided over by a lady, are the gentiem-n, who live 
near, pe to drop in and chat for half an hour ; the gardener 
takes this opportunity of presenting his basket of vegetables 
for the day’s consumption : a pretty and graceful custom, I 
think, for he shows great taste in grouping the various con- 
tents of the besket, contrasting well the scarlet t to with 


drive round the station, to “eat 






















in the pa hy Cress- 
room are again to ort time the 
but temporarily-refreshed official peep to take he ey 


Hindostanee. The choice of drives is seldom great; round 


the barracks and home past the church, or round by the 
church and home past the barracks, being about the extent of 
the alternative. 


Twice or thrice a week one of the regimental hands plays 


~ ore gardens, and pale ladies and children, and white- 
0 

the music and groan over the heat. Truly at times one is 
tempted to feel, “‘ What business have Englishmen in this 
land?’ The atmosphere is of the colour of pea-soup, or a 
London fog of the yellowest, but the colouri: 


officers, civil and military, assemble there to listen to 


matter in this 
instance is dust held in suspense in the air, and which is more 


or less prevalent during April and May: every now and then 
the air and sky are cleared by a dust storm, and when one of 


these visitations takes place at the time of the evening drive, 
or when the band is playing, the result is a scene of confusion 


which would be amusing were it not so abominably disagree- 


able; the big drum and the first bassoon, the trombone and 
the triangle vie with each other in their headlong flight before 
the storm. 

The approach of the storm is generally made known by the 
oppressive stillness which precedes it being disturbed by a 
breeze, growing stronger and stronger as the wall of: dust, 
black as night, sweeps swiftly nearer and nearer, obscuring 
first the distance, then the foreground, and then swallowing 

ou up in its dusty columns that come circling down on you 
ke giant waterspouts. Horses and men, buggies and carri- 


ages are put to flight, and vainly do the ladies try to save 


their locks from being coated with filth by “eee tie 
shawls and handkerchiefs over their heads, and to swallow as 


little as may be by closing the mouth ; but the dust is not thus 


foiled, for up the nose, through the lips, and one is tempted 
to think through the very pores of the skin it forces itself, till 
mouth and throat, eyes and hair, are all filled: of course, 
under these cir doors are of small avail in keeping 


cumstances, 
out the 5 nes age it is therefore no surprise on reaching home 


to find books and furniture and one’s very dinner 
effectually powdered ; ind very pretty patterns may be 
drawn on the table or dinner plate by him who can use his 
forefinger with skill on these occasions. 

It is on record that in 1849, after the Punjab campaign, one 
of these storms lasted seven days and nights at Wuzeerabad ; 
the misery endured by officers and men exposed to it me 
may conceive ; washing was a farce; every man looked like 
a miller, and ate more dirt with his food in that week than 
most of us think sufficient in a lifetime. At mess each un- 
happy man covered his plate over with another plate, which 
he tied from time to time sufficiently to allow his spoon or 
fork to pass, and then replaced. 

dinner on mederately cool nights, or, more properly 
speaking, on nights not immoderately hot, it is usual to sit 
outside in the garden in easy-chairs, and talk or smoke, or 
often, I fear neither, for sleep with irresistible power takes 
possession of the frame, and with the best intentions the con- 
versation flags, the cigar drops from the lips, and as 
less than repeated tugs at his foot by the slave of the . 


chamber suffices to rouse the sleeping form of the master of 


the establishment. This quiet style of evening is sometimes 
disturbed by the necessity of giving and accepting dinners, 
and in some places a moonlight entertainment al fresco from 
nine till eleven is the fashion, when the band discourses sweet 
music, and much iced claret cup is consumed. This latter 


class of conviviality, however, is restricted to the period be- 


fore the rains set in, for as soon as they commence, not only 
the dampness of nature, but the “snakiness” thereof, forbid 
out-of-door night amusements. 





the fresh green and white of the lettuce, and the dark-red 
cabbage with the snowy cauliflower, the whole being sur- 
mounted with a large bouquet for the flower vase. 

When the half-hour devoted to this repast is over, and the 
lady—if lady there be in the establishment—turns to her 
housekeeping and letters, the magistrate can either receive 
the native visitors—accessibility to whom is one of his para- 
mount duties—or dispose of his “ reports,” of which I spoke 
in my former letter, and the dis of which, at this hour, 
is an excellent plan, as it is work which must be done, an 
which occupies considerable time often very hard to find 
when once “ Cutcherry” (as the court-house is called) is 


entered. 

At nine o’clock the bath is taken, and the toilette for the day 
is made: breakfast then appears; and at half-past ten the 
buggy comes round, and the magistrate drives to his “ Cut- 
—, This is a large railway-terminus-looking building, 
containing rooms for the magistrate, and his assistants, Eng- 
lish and native, and for the police officers, record rooms, Eng- 
lish and Persian offices, lock-up and treasury. 

The heat and sense of unwholesome oppression in court, 
in the hot weather, it is impossible to give you an adequate 
idea of; but with the thermometer at 98 deg. aac 100 deg., 


and the room crowced with perspiring natives, redolent of 


rancid butter, garlic, other abominations, you may con- 
ceive that it is far from a pleasing atmosphere. 
He is a fortunate man who can leave his office at half-past 


* Of late, with a view of Ueheaing the burden of the magis- 
trate’s work, the plan has been adopted of putting the 

der the 6 of the civil surgeon, who receives. an addition to 
his income of £100 or £120 per annum for the work, and who has 
conferred upon him magisterial powers within the precincts of 











kes give little trouble till July, when they begin to 
show themselves and make themselves felt. Casualties from 
their bites among the English are very rare, though there are 
daily narrow escapes, but among natives the number is quite 
shocking, and has attracted the attention of Government; 
fifty per cent. of the deaths I have no doubt might be avoided, 
by timely application for the remedies placed: for general use 
at each police post, but laziness and superstition prevent men 
from seeking these in time. 

Gardeners and.men whose work lies among long grass and 
weeds, are of course always liable to be attacked by snakes 
on account of their ropes yer 7 disturbing them. I had an 
ola gardener once who had had several narrow escapes from 
snakes of a deadly species, as well as several bites from less 
venomous ones ; and it was his custom at theend of the rainy 
season, on a particular day, to show his veneration and re- 
spect for the race, by making them a thankoffering in the 
shape of dozens of little saucers of milk, which he placed 
round his house and about the garden for their use. 

Sunday, I need hardly say, is a day of rest; but to the man 
who has not resources in himself and his home, it is to a 

eat extent a a wearying and irksome day. Morning service 
Bat five or half-past five, and evening service at six or half- 

t; thus, at six or seven o’clock in the morning a man finds 
himself back in his house, from which he will not be able to 
stir for twelve hours, and with none of his ordinary occupa- 
tions to fill the void and exercise his mind; under these cir- 
ces what wonder if he doze away the 


cumstan 
the day to the detriment of his liver, and congratulates him- 


self that at all events he is a busy man for six days out of the 


seven. Aslam not writing a moral essay on the value of 
time or talents, but merely telling you what from experience 
I know to be the case, I need not offer any comment on this 


way of passing the Sunday. 


eruptions of wi 






greater part of 


must mention one more is curious, an, 


ants that visit us. 


I e circumstance that d 
to be met with in most stations during the rains, namely, th, 
These take 


ly about sundown, and if you sit down to watc 


bh 
e effect is very curious: from a little hole in the wn 


Carth a 


stream of winged ants issues forth with a rapidity and yo} 
quite surprising ; th = 
and candle, and rap’ 
tables in a way that must be seen to be believed. If dinner 
to} happens to be on the table it must be covered upand left, ang 
every light removed from the room, while it is clear 
the broom from these unwelco 
for they drop their wings all about the place and die, almost 
bd ~~ as they have succeeded in establishing themselves jp 


make their way to every lighted | 
y fill the room, covering the walls, an 


ed b: 
me visitors and their — 


use. 
OO 


A MODEL CITY IN 1916. 


At a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural Society, , 
paper by Mr. 8. s, was read, entitled—“ Letters trom 
the New Capital of 


ustralia, byScammozzi Smith, architect. 
written to his friends in London during the summer and ay. 
tumn of 1916.” It was chiefly descriptive of the architecturg| 
features of an imaginary future capital of Australia—a greg 
empire supposed to be developed out of colonies in that coun. 
. The constitution was represented as that species of |j. 
mited monarchy which is most correctly characterised as ap 
idealisation of our own—our own British constitution cor. 
rected and purified tothe utmost. The aristocracy is an aris. 
tocracy of intellect, not of birth, elevation to the Peerage 
being the reward exclusively of eminent service to society 
—not in law, war, or politics only, but in any branch of art, 
of science, or of literature. A full description was given of 
the magnificent city, the architectural beauties of which have 
attracted to it a party of English architects and their friends, 
of whom the supposed writer of the letters is one. They ap. 
preach it by water and land, on the central or municipal 
quarter, which is an island, and there learn that, by the river 
which flows round it, anda canal, both of which are spanned 
by numerous bridges, the whole city is formed into five de. 
partments, all separated from each other by water. They are 
appropriated as follows:—The centre is the department of 
the local government of the city; the north quarter is de. 
voted to commerce ; the east is the trade quarter; the south 
is the aristocratic or palatial quarter ; the west is the literary 
or coll quarter. Besides these, which properly belong 
to the city, there is the isolated quarter without the walls on 
the south side, appropriated as the seat of government and 
legislature, containing the houses of Parliament and all go 
vernment offices. A magnificent road conducts to it. A pe. 
culiarity of the trade quarter is that the trading streets, all of 
which are placed in ita centre, are formed on the Chester-row 
rinciple—an arrangement greatly contributing to artistic 
uty, and securing deep shadow to the front, so much 
wanting in the shop-fronts of old England. 

In the aristocratic quarter no shop, workshop, office, or 
place of business of any kind is allowed to show itself; and 
no house is to be built below a certain size and value per an- 
num, regulations submitted to cheerfully by all classes, under 
the conviction that it is essential to the making Shaksperis 
what all desire it should be, a uniformly beautiful city. Some 
of the finest buildings in the collegiate quarter are the palaces 
of the poets, artists, philosophers, and literati; where men 
who have achieved a certain rank in any liberal pursuit are 
honourably lodged, receiving apartments for themselves and 
families, with a certain stipend annexed to them; for which 
they are not expected to do anything in return “ that,” to use 
the words of W.8. Landor, “they may not incline, nor be 
obligated to any vile or lowly occupation ;” that the lamp of 
literature and genius may ever be kept alive, and that there 
may be ever in the land a succession of those heirs of fame. 
The general principle of street arrangement in the different 
departments of the city is this:—From a grand central and 
circular place or open area, the main streets, eight in number, 
of great width and making equal angles with each other, ra- 
diate to the extremities of the district, terminating either in 
the river or at the wall, through which they pass by a gate- 
way to the suburbs. These radiating streets are crossed bya 
series of fine concentric ones, which, however, are not re- 
peated to the extremities, but give place to subordinate s 
tems of radiation from centres on a smaller scale, the radi 
lines of which variously terminate in those of the larger, in the 
last of the great concentric streets, or at the river wall. The 
great radiating lines are noble avenues, which bring the 
healthful breeze into and thoroughly ventilate the city. But 
nowhere is the country—that is to say, nature—crowded out 
It pervades the city to its very centre; which it is the better 
enabled to do by the absence of everything that could con- 
taminate the air. Round all the public buildings and at the 
intersection of most of the great streets ample areas are pro- 
vided whose grass and shrubs reivesh the eye. 

The public park or garden is described, and also the public 
cemetery, which are both represented as truly artistic features 
of the neighbourhood. They are profusely decorated with 
high-class sculpture; on mention of which the writer takes 
occasion to remark that nothing had = him a higher ides 
of the pure taste and intellectuality of the people than their 
fondness for, and extensive enjoyment of, the art of sculpture, 
which he conceived to be more sbatract, spiritual, and ideal 
than her sister art of painting. Though in solid material, it 
was 80 unlike the body, the mere form of which it imitated— 
so calm, 80 pure—that it would stand for a portrait of the soul 
rather than of the body, as such a high-class statue seemed to 
him to be the divinest work of man’s hand; in saying which 
he was not placing sculpture above poetry, which was 8 
direct communication of soul with soul without the interven- 
tion of manual labour or skill. The writer attributed the ex- 
traordinary success of the people in art to the prevalence 
among them generally of a clearer idea of the proper end and 
aim of human life. It was perceived that wealth and happi- 
ness are not identical; that money is but a very subordinate 
means of attaining to that summum bonum of jife. Wealth 
was sought with diligence, but it was generally sought and 
used as a means of yan | something higher—sometbing 
more nearly allied, and more immediately conducing, to hap- 

iness—as health, leisure for self-culture, acquisition of know- 
edge, and cultivation of the intellectual and moral faculties; 
the power of diffusing education, of advancing the arts and 
sciences, drying the tears of sorrow and distress, and promot 
ing the higher and lasting interests of humanity. They pur 
sue knowledge for its own sake and its ennobling influences; 
and the ardent love of it that is engendered has naturally led 
to the more general and uniform cultivation of the intellect— 
that is, of the entire intellect—among all cl by which all 
the mental faculties are more or less brought into play, and 
by which are constantly produced that rare balance 0 
imagination and the reasoning powers in which the perfection 
of the human intellect will be found to consist. 
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THE GREAT IRiSH QUESTION. 


The following is a speech, made by Lord Dufferin, in the 
House of Lords, on the 16th ult., when Lord Grey brought for- 
ward his motion for # Committee on the state of Ireland : 


* * When it has become necessary to apply such a severe 
of repression to that country as the suspension of the 
Corpus, it is right and fitting that we should as soon 
may be enter upon an examination of the relations subsist- 
* between the two countries, and that we should, however 
eartening the task may be, take down the volume of Irish 
wrongs, which it was hoped had been closed for ever, and go 
again, item by item, line by line, through the whole of that 
sorrowful account. But though approving the course adopted 
the noble earl as far as it enables your lordships to consider 
condition of Ireland, it will, nevertheless, be my duty to 
ask your lordships to negative the motion upon two — 
The first objection to the motion is on the ground of I 
believe it would be most inconvenient if the House were called 
upon, whether it went into Committee or not, to pronounce 
; an opinion upon resolutions with which it has not had an 
ot making itself acquainted. (ilear, hear.) It 
appears to me that in the course which the noble earl has 
in making his speech and moving his resolutions, he 
Bes odo ted the practice of an American duellist, who, first 
poche: a 12-barrelled pistol about his person, engages his 
antagonist in conversation, and then discharges the weapon 
at him through his pocket. But I also object to the motion 
because I belleve it is founded altogether on the erroneous as- 
sum that the evils, the discontent, and the disaffection 
which it cannot be denied exist to a certain extent in Ireland 
are the result of legislation. In reality, however, they do not 
result from legislation, nor can they be removed to any con 
siderable degree by any abnormal or exceptional legislation 
at the present moment. I do not for one moment mean to 
say that there are no remedial measures which'can be applied 
to Ireland. Indeed, I should be sorry to make such an ob- 
servation in regard to England or oy, other prosperous coun- 
ty, but what I do say is, that the subjects which are put for- 
ward as grounds of complaint by the promoters of the Fenian 
movement, and by the promoters of that wider sphere of dis- 
content which also exists, though I believe it to be extremely 
attenuated, are not the result of any legislation or want of 
legislation, but are to be traced, in the first place, to a tradi- 
tion of hostility to this country ; secondly, to certain peculia- 
rities in the national character; and thirdly, to the operation 
of certain natural laws which neither the ingenuity of states- 
men nor the legislative omnipotence of Parliament can pretend 
to control. Now, in order to ascertain how tar this view of 
the case is correct, 1 would ask your lordships to consider 
what are the things of which complaint is le by those who 
represent ves as champions either of the Fenian 
movement or of the national party in Ireland. 

As far a8 I have studied the manifestoes issued by the lead- 
ers of the Fenian movement, or their followers, 1 have only 
discovered three subjects of complaint within the compe- 
tency of Parliament. The first of these is that which enlists 
the sympathy of the noble earl—namely, the Established 
Church ; the second is the right of the tenant to compensation 
for improvements; and the third, the extensive emigration. 
ask your lordships to exarnine the three counts of tho in- 
dictment preferred against the Imperial Government. The 
first inquiry is as to whether the ection now existing in 
Ireland can be referred to any one of them; and the next is, 
whether any change which we could make would 
have the effect of extinguishing that disaffection. * * 
* We omit his Lordship’s remarks on the first two themes, 
which have often been canvassed to the same effect—that Irish 
discontent and disturbance have nothing to do with the 
Church or the Tenant Right question—and come at once to 
his terse sketch of the general condition of the country. 


Now, my lords, it only remains for me to notice the third 
ground of complaint cast in the teeth of the present Govern- 
ment, and insisted on with considerable force by the noble 
earl—namely, the excessive emigration which has taken place 
from Ireland during the last 20 years. It has been said by a 


tell me that this of existence is one to be regretted, or | always earn 1s. 2d. to 1s. 4d. per day ; in harvest time he 

re-established, if that were possible? ‘Will any one say that not less than 26. a-day; a pe sad labourer earns from 10 to 
the thousands and thousands of energetic, industrious men | 12s, a week, while the carpenter, mason, and skilled workmen 
who are now pushing their way in the world on the other| generally make £2. And Judge eld, who, I believe, 
side of the Atlantic, have been nothing benefited by the change | will be accepted as an authority capable of forming a correct 
im upon them, not through any interference on the part | judgment upon these matters, states that the actual rise of 
of age but by a most merciful interposition of Divine | wages in Ireland has amounted to 80 per cent. within the last 
Providence. It is quite true that to the people themselves the | 20 years. Well, then, my lords, if we refer to the Poor 
crisis of ——— was 8 period of great discomfort and great | Law, which is another test of the condition of the country, 


—o—— , . we shall find that in 1865 no less than 84,224 more persons 
aturally resented the change ; they felt sausioved at | were in receipt of relief than in 1868. If we turn to the police 
being compelled to leave the fields and glens en to | return, we find the diminution of crime has been a tel 
them by so many happy memories. But, once having made| marvellous. The cases have been reduced from 10,000 ip 1 
the change, that they neither regretted it nor failed to benefit by | to 4,600 cases in 1850. Then, if we go to the deposit Kanks, 
it is proved by one of the most touching facts which has pro-| we find that there has been an increase of 000 
bably ever occurred in the history of any nation. Within 16 | 1868, and of £11,000,000 since 1841, and at this moment they 
years from the commencement of this emigration the people | stand £1,000,000 in excess of the largest sum deposited at any 
who had quitted their native shores almost in the guise of | time during the last 20 years. If we look to our manufac- 
— had er remitted no less a sum than £12,000,000 | tories, we find that the power-looms in the north of Ireland 
ior the purpose of enabling their friends and relations to| have been actually doubled within the last five years. The 
share the happier prospects which were being opened up | exports of Belfast have doubled within one year, and, although 
to them in their new country, whose wond fertility and | I quote from memory, I think I am justified in ang that 
scanty population at once stimulated their very | and re- | the actual wealth of Ireland at the t time is 000,000 
warded their labour. These remittances of money, it is need-| in excess of what it was in 1841. These facts, I think, show 
less to add, were long anterior to any suggestions of Fenian- pay enough that Ireland is far from retrograding; but I 
ism. There cannot bea greater mistake than to imagine that | have something even more surprising still to relate. It is 
emigration is anything but a benefit to thore that go and | that Ireland has outstripped England in its progress 
those who stay. (Hear, hear.) If we compare the density ot | cultural wealth. , hear.) England’s position in 1815 
its lation with that of other nations, we find that Ireland | was stated at £41,000,000, and in 1856 it amounted only to 
still is almost the most densely populated of any nation. In| £88,000,000; and whereas in 1815 the farmers’ profits were 
every square mile in Ireland there are 181, in France 177, in| put down at £21,700,000, in 1859 they were estimated at 
Prussia 171, in Austria 148, in Scotland 101, and in Spain 90. | £24,224 000 


Unhappily, the resources of Ireland, mineral, manufacturing,| It may, perhaps, be asked to what is the present disaffection 
or mon sme § are in an inverse ratio to its population. At this/ of Ireland to be attributed if it is not to be accounted for by the 
moment there are in that country no more than 150,000 per- | existence of the Established Church or by the alleged unsatis- 
sons engaged in the pursuits of commerce or manufaciure, | factory condition of the land question. I believe that the 
while in England 5,500,000 are absorbed by these industries. | question can be easily answered. Let us see for a moment 
On the other hand, there are in England only about 70,000 | what have been the invariable characteristics which have sig- 
persons indicated in the census tables as having no fixed or | nalized the periods of disaffection in Ireland. In every case 
settled mode of occupation; in Ireland there are actually | demonstrations of a rebellious character have been propagated 
8,000,000 persons placed in that category. In all probability,| from without. In 1798 the rising in Ireland followed upon 
in these 3,000,000 are reckoned a great number of persons|the French Revolution. In 1848, too, the events of Ireland 
who are occupied in agricultural pursuits, but for whom em- | were the consequence of European disturbances, and the abor- 
ployment cannot be found in working on the soil. Although |tive attempts of 1866 _ be traced even more clearly to 
some exception may be taken to these figures, which I have/| foreign influence. (Hear, hear.) It may with great justice 
taken from the census tables of 1861, yet, nevertheless, the | be demanded why the Irish people are always so wi my he 
great fact still remains unqualified that a large proportion of | lend themselves to the wiles of these alien seducers ; but that 
the people of Ireland remain hanging on, a8 it were, to the | question is hey hg os | answered. I must, however, first of 
skirts of society, and stdnding aloof from the disciplined | all, deny that the Irish people are disaffected. I believe that, 
ranks of labour. as a whole, the Irish nation is essentially loyal and con- 
But, my lords, perhaps it may be objected that, if we were | tented; but there does undoubtedly exist among the lowest 
only to develope the resources of Ireland, we shall find occu-| class of the Irish people a traditional hostility to this coun- 
pation for all these millions. That is an observation to the/| try, engendered, no doubt, by the evil treatment that Ireland 
force of which I at once bow. I believe Ireland is capable} has met with at the hands of England during centuries—a 
of sustaining a far larger population than it has yet borne. I/ feeling which it is, of course, absurd to expect will dis- 
believe there are a hundred fountains of wealth still to be|appear at once. Nothing, however, is more remarkable 
unsealed in Ireland ; but what I say, my lords, is this, for|than the loyal and enthusiastic devotion which pervades 
Heaven's sake do not keep th of th ds of indus-|the minds of the Irish people towards what they re- 
trious, able-bodied men in a degraded state of idleness until] gard as a national cause. I would remind your lord- 
we shall have discovered the secret for unlocking those foun-|ships, as an. instance of the attachment of the Irish 
tains of wealth, and for attracting the necessary capital to| peasant to what he considers his faction or party, of the feud 
work them. Of those who speak of developing the resources | which existed between two vill I do not for the moment 
of Ireland I would ask, how can you expect that the resour- | remember their names in which the respective parties were dig- 
ces of any country can be developed as long as a state of in-| nified by the appellations of the “ two-year olds” and the 
security prevails in the country? (Hear.) Thousands of|“ three-year olds.” Those factions availed themselves of 
years ago Aristophanes observed that Plutus was a most ti-| every opportunity they could find to break their adversa- 
morous person, and depend upon it Plutus is much too wise | ries’s heads, and to commit upon one another e kind of 
a person to trust himselfina Fenian agitation. Now, my|cruelty, and all on account of a dissension which been 
lords, in connexion with this part of the subject it so happens | completely forgotten in the lapse of time. When, therefore, 
that certain facts have come to my personal knowl , and/a large number of adventurers spread themselves over the 
I think it desirable not only that your lordships but the | country, opening the beerhouses and scattering handfuls of 
public at large should be made acquainted with them. To/ silver in all directions, telling a poor and excitable — 
those who have been carefuliy by py be progress of Ire-| lation that an American fleet was on its way to Bantry Bay 
iand during the last three years I don’t know that any symp-|for the purpose of bestowing upon each of the enraptured 
tom is so encouraging and hopeful as the evident desire| listeners a smart house and property, it is not to be won- 
which had begun to operate a short time ago among English | dered at that they have been to some extent successful, 
capitalists to invest théir money in Ireland. I observed in|although it is satisfactory to notice that the victims of 
the summer of last year that an Eoglish company which had | these delusions are confined to the most ignorant of the 
very eminent person in another place, that deep-seated indeed | been formed for the purpose of spending a million and a half} masses. Your iordships now will observe that each succes- 
must be the evils of any country from whose shores so vast a| of money in building speculations in Ireland had commenced | sive attempt at revolution in Ireland has been weaker than 
proportion of the population is compelled to fee. With that | operations within three miles of where I live by purchasing] its predecessors. In 1798 many members of the higher 
observation I entirely and cordially agree. But the question|land. But the Fenian agitation declared itself, and rather| ranks of society in Ireland were involved in the rising. In 
is, are these evils the result of legislation, or sre they due to| than continue their enterprise the promoters of the specula-| 1848 the attempt was weaker, for it only reached the level of 
causes entirely beyond the power of any Act of Parliament to | tion sacrificed the capital which they had already invested,|/the middle classes; and now, inj1866, the movement is con- 
deal with ? Let us consider calmly and aw the | and disappeared out of the country. (Hear.) Another case| fined to the lowest and the most ignorant portion of the peo- 
nature of this emigration. In the first place I must be per-|is that of a gentleman who, having made his fortune in Man- ple. The disaffection which at present exists in Ireland can- 
mitted to correct three misconceptions—namely, that emigra- | chester, left England for Drogheda, the birthplace of his an-| not, I believe, be removed by any exceptional legislation 
tion commenced only after the potato failure, that it was prin- | cestors, and from a feeling of benevolence towards his fellow | which you may vey That disaffection is entirely uncon- 
cipally confined to the Celtic portion of the population, and | countrymen he established a large cotton manufactory. In| nected with the Irish Established Church, and has nothing to 
that it was mainly stimulated by evictions carried out by the | consequence of the cheapness of labour and the advantages | do with the landlord or tenant question. It is, moreover, en- 
landowner. The fact is that in the ten yn ye to 1841 | offered by the waters of the Boyne for the manufacture of|tirely unshared by those who have anything to lose, or by 
more than half a million of persons had already quitted the | cotton he was able to prosecute the industry with success, | any religious community who recognize the first principles of 
shores of Ireland; and on a comparison founded upon the | and last summer half a dozen of his friends in Manchester| morality. It has been propagated by filibustering hordes 
denominational census, it will be found that although over| went over to Ireland, from no motive of benevolence, but | among the ignorant and uneducated class of the people,whose 
the whole of Ireland the decrease among the Celtic portion | simply a desire to share in the profits of what they hoped material comfort and social status have unfortunately been 
of the population might have been in a more rapid ratio, yet would be similarly successful ventures. Then the tourists] compromised by the changes which have taken place in Ire- 
that in the purely agricultural districts the Protestant and the | who visited Ireland during the summer were a very lar; 
Roman Catholic emigration was nearly identical. How very 
little influence upon the emigration from Ireland is to be 
attributed to evictions by the landlords will be seen when I 
mention to your lordships that on an average the number of 
evictions during the past few years has been from 600 to 700 
annually,while the emigration has been from 80,000 to 110,000. 
And that some such change was necessary is amply proved 
from the following simple fact, which is one of the most sig- 
t that evercame under my notice, and which is vouched 
for on the conjoint authority of Archbishop Whately, Arch- 
Whop Murray, and Mr. More O’Ferrall:—In 1841 it appears 
that five ms were engaged in the cultivation of the soil 
in Ireland, where only two persons were engaged in similar 
operations in England ; Song at the same time the total 
agricultural produce ot England was exactly four times the 
total of the - ay ey produce of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) In 
fact, the whole fabric of the State at that time was based on 
one of the most unsubstantial and insecure foundations on 
which any country ever existed. From the landlord in his 
mansion down to the peasant ia his cabin, every one was 
more or less dependent on the potato. Undoubtedly every 
man in those days was happy enough, and I believe they are 
looked back to as the good old days before the potato famine. 
It is quite true that the poorest peasant could always find a 
patch of mountain where he could grow his favourite veget- 
able: there were always stones and mud out of which to con- 
struct a cabin; there was always a bog near at hand to cut 
turf ; there was always a handsome girl to make him 
oo ae 4 a, caidomn hs about 0 deaen years; and om 
wa: ie domestic pig to pay the rent. Potatoes, pigs, 
and childven, were propagated in a high! ble and free- 
hearted manner. ughter.) But, my lords, will anybody 
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ge | land since 1846. Although I have endeavoured to — that 
source of revenue to many of the towns and villages in the/ the present disaffection in Ireland is, not attributable to any 
south of Ireland. The number of visitors to Coleraine alone} want of proper legislation, and that it is not to be removed by 
amounted to 250, representing an expenditure of seyeral thou- | special enactments, I am anxious to guard myself from the 
sands a week. But immediately the Fenian agitation occurred | imputation of believing that no legislation is required for Ire- 
the whole of them immediately left. I myself met them re-|land. On the contrary, I believe that much remains to be 
turning from Dublin in a panic, and after September not a| done, and when the suitable time arrives your lordships 
dozen visitors showed themselves in the place. I could mul-| will, I doubt not, give your best attention to any remedial 
tiply instances such as these, my lords, to show the way capi-| measures which may be proposed. (Hear, hear.) Still leas 
tal was turned aside as it was in the very act of flowing into} am I disposed to think that nothing has been done by the 
the country. And the worst of itis, my lords, that at that| moral influence of those who are connected with Ireland b 
time, I have no hesitation in saying, notwithstanding the} ties of property. It is to them, indeed, that we have to loo 
statement made by tbe noble earl, Ireland was in a very pros-|for assistance in our attempts to effect the regenera- 
rous position. (Cheers.) And at this moment I declare|tion of that country; and it appears to me that those 
reland to be in a very prosperous condition. (Hear, hear.)| who derive a large portion of their revenue from Ire- 
land incur a very grave responsibility it they confine their 
interests in their fellow-countrymen and their tenants to ascer- 
taining the colour of their money. It is not, however, only 
the benevolence or the generosity of the landed roprietors 
of Ireland that can effect a change in the fee ot the 
people. What they demand is your sympathy, the actual 
presence of yourselves, your wives,;and your daughters, 


The noble earl unfortunately took it for granted that 
we should be ready to accede to his statement when he spoke 
to us of what he called “the admitted decline of Irish pros- 
perity.” I will not trouble your lordships with too many sta- 
tistics, but I will mention a few facts which I have culled 
from authentic returns, and these will show the kernel of the 
case. In 1865 the cattle of Ireland was valued at two mil- 


lions of money more than the valuation of the previous year; | moving among them in the villages, active in the promotion 
and the value of Irish stock at this moment is £26,000,000 in| of the works of charity, thus convincing the people that you 
excess of what it was in 1841. Then if we turn to other agri-| regard them as your fellow-countrymen, and Slend as your 
cultural statistics we find that during the last year 125,000}country. (Hear, hear.) I do not, however, wish to exagger- 
acres of land were brought under pasturage more than were | ate these influences. I believe it would be as wrong to place 
cultivated in the previous year; and since 1841 2,000 acres of | our hopes for the future prosperity of Ireland vpon the exer- 
waste land have been reclaimed. Then we had 283,000 acres | tions and influence of individual landlords as it would be to 
under flax last year, which is an advance of as much as 63| expect Ireland to be regenerated by exceptional Parliamen- 
per cent, on the cultivation of flax in 1861. Then with re-|tary legislation. It is on higher, wider, and more powerful 
gard to wages. The noble earl stated that the Irish labourer ncies that we must fix our hopes, and these agencies have 
was underpaid, but in my own county an Irish labourer can abendy commenced their operations in the more equal dis- 
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tribution of the population in fields of labour and employ- 
ment. In the meantime no other course is to us but 
porne that so happ by the present 

-Lieutenant of Ireland, and with a temperate, firm, 
irresisible hand to protect the industry, the propery, and 
education ofthe country against the evil designs of the un- 

pled adventurers by whom they are assailed, and to 
save, as far as possible, the dupes of these adventurers from 
the consequences ot their folly. (Cheers.)' 





duigas cre; ap wana, pratving wo eyuion The Docten 
ions are, as usual, c e 
Bomuilttes have ousted wir. Parry on scrutiny and seated Mr. 
Staniland, and, though two cases of bribery were proved, de- 
clared that Mr. Parry was innocent of them. The Bridgnorth 
Committee has turned out Sir John Acton, who would have 
been a credit to Parliament, by striking off a vote or two, 
and Mr. Whitmore, whose property the borough has 
been from time immemorial. At Yarmouth the Committee 
have confirmed the election of twd Tories, adding, with the 
xreatest gravity, that about twenty persons had received 
heavy , but the members they voted for were quite in- 
nocent of the transaction. The Totnes Committee turned 
out Mr. Pender, the evidence showing that he had bribed 
right and left. One worthy indeed stated that he did not be- 
lieve fifty persons voted in Totnes without a bribe. The 
Committee, however, seated Mr. Seymour, who acted 

hout with Mr. Pender, under an idea, we fancy, that 
he found the “influence” and Mr. Pender: the money, and 
Mr. Pender must therefore be scapegoat. The Nottingham 
Committee have not yet decided, but many witnesses i 
that Sir R. Clifton bad organized a regular band of roughs, 
armed with clubs like brush handles, who menaced hostile 
voters, and once cleared the hustings. That genial form of 
intimidation 1s likely to be pretty extensively used if the Re- 
form Bill passes, and may require special legislation. Alto- 
gether the evidence is not very favcurable to a blank reduc- 
tion of the suffrage.—Spectator, 24th ult. 





EFFEcTs OF THE CATTLE PLaGuE Act.—We hope the 
squires are content. It is stated that the cattle supply of 
London bas risen to its old level, about 4,000 head a week; 
of which 3,400 were imported from the Continent. The first 
effect therefore of this wild Cattle Plague Act, forced upon 
Government by the equires, has been to transfer nearly the 
whole cattle supply of London, say 200,000 beasts a year, 
worth at least £4,000,000, to foreign graziers. Tenant-farmers, 
who, and not the landlords, pay for all this fun, will do well 
to remember the facts at the next election. The latest idea 
is to prohibit the import of cattle from Holland, under pre- 
tence that some of the beasts recently imported were diseased. 
The squires are too timid. They should prohibit importation 
altogether, and decree that the butcher should pay 2s. per lb. 
for beef, half the price to go in aid of rental.—Ditio, 


— 

EpvucaTion OF WoMEN.—While various schemes of univer- 
sity extension are in process of incubation, a few energetic 
persons at Oxford are trying a practical experiment in a di- 
rection which promises to be of great interest. A plan has 
just been started for giving systematic instruction to those 
young ladies whose parents desire for them the higher educa- 
tion which the materials at hand in a university town are 
able to supply, and three or four classes are already at work. 
The Dean of Christ Church, the rector of Lincoln, the profes- 
sor of chemistry, the professor of geometry, the professor of 
ancient history, and other influential persons are said to 
think favourably of the scheme. The U niversity authorities 
are proverbially slow in embracing a new idea, but if experi- 
ence should vindicate it by success, it will afford a fine field 
for a good deal of the energy latent in the place. Female 
education has long been a favourite subject with the satirist. 
It will be well when the importance of the question forces it 
upon public attention.—Guardian. 





ReEwakD TO British SEAMEN.—On the 20th ult., Capt. 
Boyd, who was in the chair at a special meeting of the Liver- 
= Local Marine Board, presented sums of money, ranging 

m $20 to $50 per man, to various officers of the Inman 
screw-steamer Ci Boston, who rescued the crew of the 
American ship Meridian, disabled at sea on the 1st of January. 
The service was a daring and gallant one, and, being reported 
to the U. 8. Government, President Johnson sent over money 
to reward each officer and seaman of the City of Boston. 
Those men not in port will receive their share of the Presi- 
Cent’s testimonial on their return to Liverpool. 





wae TO PURCHASE.—A few copies of Nos, 1 and8 
of the Albion of 1863, and Nos. 34 and 44 of 1862. 
to the office of this journal. 





Sprzciuat Noricz.—Any Albion Engraving selected will be for- 
warded free to Subscribers remitting $6 strictly in advance. 
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A Word with our Readers, 

Since the establishment of this journal—nearly forty-four 
years since—the changes on the earth’s surface have been nu- 
merous. In many respects however this period has been pecu- 
liarly one of progress and enlightenment. Turning back the 
pages of the Aion, it is apparent, from the record, that all 
mere change has not been actual advancement. While 
many of the kingdoms of the earth, have, in fact, retrogressed, 
it is a satisfaction to see that the two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race in which we are most deeply interested have 
made rapid strides in all that pertains to material pros- 
perity and actual development. During this period, 
Great Britain has continued to plant, succour, and 
educate in the lasting principles of Constitutional 
freedom, her numerous Colonies, reaching out as they do to 
almost every zone; and the parent state has, moreover, not 
only been happy and prosperous while performing these duties 
to her children, but has had the gratification, in ro doing, of 
being actually the benefactor of mankind in the oriental 
spheres. On the other hand, her foremost offspring—in which 
she still cherishes a just pride, and in whose land we dwell 


—has, meantime, advanced from youth to manhood, and has 
already taken a place among the foremost nations of the 
world; while her second in importance on this continent, 
has nearly, or quite, reached'that stage, when it becomes both 
parent and child to contemplate an amicable separation. 
That such separation may, when it comes, be most kindly, we 
both hope and believe. 

All this is satisfactory in the extreme, and conclusively 
proves that the world advances. It behooves us to keep pace 
with ite advancing tendencies. The Aldion,in the future asin the 
past, will be addressed to the educated and thoughtful Euro- 
pean, American, and British-American reader alike. Holding 
aloof from the local political arena, we shall endeavour to 
review with fairness and moderation everything pertaining to 
our international relations. The general literary character of the 
paper will be preserved, and it is likely that, from time to time, 
we shall add new features of attraction, in various departments, 
so as to render the journal acceptable to many classes of 
readers, and welcome to every refined household. 

The proper treatment of political affairs, as they affect the 
relations of the’United States and Great Britain, or the wel- 
fare of British residents of this country, is recognized by us as 
aserious and delicate responsibility. It only seems neces- 
sary, however, for us here to say that we trust never to forget 
that the United States of America—which, within the period 
that has elapsed since the establishment of this paper, has 
more than quadrupled its population—is one of the first pow- 
ers of the world, in material strength, in natural wealth, and 
in the universal education of its people. Our profound hope 
is that liberality of sentiment and breadth of vision may pre- 
vail with its Government and people alike, and that the future 
of Great Britain andthe United States may be a future of 
brotherly emulation in the great work of national, social, and 
domestic advancement. They undoubtedly rank foremost in 
commerce, in enterprise, and in national and personal free- 
dom, and as the sails of their Commerce whiten every sea, 
may their united influence light up every benighted land. 

In this spirit the Aldion enters upon its third administration, 
simply re-affirming the sentiments expressed in its first issue, 
which were, that, “it shall be our endeavour to combine 
exalted attachment to our own, with implicit respect for this 


-| country; and although to be entirely impartial may be diffi- 


cult, our exertions to be so will be sincere—it will be for others 
to say hereafter, they are successful.” 





From the Old World. 

The news from across ‘the water by the last two steamers 
has possessed peculiar interest for the careful observers of 
European events. While the two central powers of the Con- 
tinent are, as usual, quarreJling over the division or rather 
appropriation of « minor State, which they have conquered 
by force of arms, Napoleon III. finds consolation in the fact 
that his Corps Legislatif has once more voted—thoygh not 
unanimously—in favour of a continued restriction of political 
freedom in France. Great Britain, on the other hand, through 
her more liberal Ministry, is proposing the extension of the 
franchise to 400,000 of her thrifty middle classes. 

The franchise bill, the substance of which we gave in our last, 
comes up for a second reading on the 12th inst., and it will then 
undoubtedly be debated at greater length. From present indi- 
cations it will cause considerable disaffection in the Ministerial 
ranks,and perhaps none the less,from having received the luke- 
warm support ofsuch members as John Bright. Mr. Lowe, Mr. 
Horsman, Mr. Lang, and Mr. Kinglake have already spoken 
against it, and Lord Grosvenor has moved an amendment to 
the effect “that this Act shall not commence or take effect 
until provision shall have been made for such redistribution 
of the seats for the Counties, Cities, and Boroughs of Great 
Britain and Ireland as Parliament shall deem expedient.” 
Mr. Gladstone promptly accepts this as a “ want of confidence” 
motion. It is said that Lord Grosvenor will be seconded by 
Lord Stanley, and if this be correct, it portends a powerful 
combination against Lord Russell’s Cabinet, that will be 
watched with interest on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is reported from Paris, and in fact confidently asserted, 
that Mr. Stephens, the Head of all centres, has safely run the 
gauntlet of the Irish police, and has arrived in that capital. 
It may be so; but we have strong doubis of the truth of the 
story.—The possibility of war between Austria and Prussia 
is much discussed; but the danger of so serious a cata- 
strophe appears to be less imminent than it was.—The death 
of the venerable and highly esteemed Marie Amélie, widow 
of Louis Philippe, is an event of no political importance 
whatever. She closed her eventful life at Claremont, on the 
the 28th ult., being in the 84th year of her age. 


From War to Peace. 


Although the struggle between the contending armies in 
this Republic ceased many months since, the usual formality 
of the announcement of peace has been deferred until now. 
A Proclamation of the President, restoring eleven of the re- 
volting states to all their former rights under the constitu- 
tion of the United States, including the privileges of the writ 
of habeas corpus, has been finally published, under date of the 
2nd inst. 

The President takes strong ground in asserting that these 
restored States—not territories or dependencies—shall be 
treated as “ equals and placed on a like footing as to political 
rights, immunities, dignity, and power, with the sev- 
eral States with which they are united.” Upon the 
clause in this document, however, which asserts that 





“no State, of its own will, has the right or power to go out of, 





or separate itself from, or be separated from, the American 
Union; and that, therefore, each State ought to remain ang 
constitute an integral part of the United States,” rests th, 
chief question hereafter to be settled between the ultry 
“ States rights” doctrinists and the more centralized theorist, 
who appear now to bein the ascendancy. That “each Stat, 
ought to remain” is certainly putting it very mildly, for this ygy. 
ally plain-spoken executive officer. Mr. Johnson does not fai), 
however, to weave into the state paper that somewhat famoug 
resolution, of which he was himself the author, introduced ip 
the House of Representatives on the 22d July, 1861, declaring 
that in such and such contingencies the war ought to cease, 
As he owed his elevation to the Governorship of his ow 
State, and finally his ncmination as Vice-President to this 
Resolution, it is but natural that he should remember it now, 
Whatever may be said of Mr. Johnson’s self-reliant and ener. 
getic qualities, he certainly lacks that self-abnegation so con. 


spicuous a characteristic in his predecessor, and which more . 


than all else contributed to elevate the latter in the estimation 
of the masses of his countrymen. 





Lord Dufferin on the State of Ireland. 

It must not be supposed, because Englishmen here are apt 
to treat the subject of Fenianism with a somewhat haughty 
indifference, that they are free from sorrow and an approach 
to humiliation, in seeing one-third of the United Kingdom g 
prey to factions and fractious discontent. Ireland is in truth 
a huge sore in the body politic; and many an earnest and 
conscientious statesman, who hails from the race of the 
“ oppressor,” pondera.deeply over the chances of a cure, 

Meantime it would be well for some of our American 
friends, in place of echoing the senseless clamour about in- 
justice and independence—though there is now much less of 
this sympathy than there was of yore—it would be well, we 
say, for them to study facts, and learn therefrom how little to 
blame are the ruling powers of the day for the evils of which 
complaint is made. And so we commend to their attentive 
consideration a speech made by Lord Dufferin, in the House 
of Peers, on the 16th ult., in which he sets before his hearers 
a picture of Irish affairs, plain and comprehensive, and based 
at once upon personal observation and upon a philanthropic 
regard for the men and women among whom his own lot is 
cast. For Lord Dufferin is proprietor and occupant of large 
landed estates in Ireland, and has an immediate personal in- 
terest in the eradiction of abuses and the improvement of the 
condition of the country. His energy and activity are already 
known to the public, by his narrative of a yacht voyage ina 
high latitude; and in short fhe has inherited a considers- 
ble amount of the talent of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, his 
mother being a grand-daughter of that brilliant man of letters, 
and a sister of Mrs. Norton and the Duchess of Somerset, 
better known as Lady Seymour. 

We have been compelled to omit Lord Dufferin’s refuta- 
tion of the trite charges concerning the Irish Church and 
Tenant Right. Perhaps we shall cite his words hereon, at 
some future period. What is given will be found terse, truth- 
ful, full of interest, and apparently unanswerable. 





“English Responsible Government.” 

Our oracular contemporary, the Evening Post, in philoso- 
phizing upon the late ministerial crisis in the infant colony 
of Victoria, goes very much out of its way, it seems to us, to 
take a fling at responsible government as a theory, and par- 
ticularly as contrasted with what it terms “our method of 
electing both iegislature and executive for a certain limited 
term, during which they hold office independently, and can- 
not be removed, except in extraordinary cases by the tedi- 
ous process of impeachment.” “Their (the English) idea,” 
says our neighbour, “ is this : the chief of the state represents 
the Crown,and is entirely out of reach or control by the people.” 
The disingenuousness of this remark will be clearly shown 
from the same article, a little further on, where it says, more 
truthfully, that the chief of the state is “ required to secure 
and retain the support of the majority of the popular branch 
of the legislature,” and “ifthe popular branch votes against 
the Ministry on any point, the latter are expected to resign 
their offices and give place to a new ministry who can com- 
mand a working majority in the House. Or they may advise 
the Governor to dissolve the House and appeal to the people 
by a new election.” This latter version is as fair as we could 
wish, and it so entirely disproves the opening sentence that we 
do not attempt to add or subtract a word on this head. 

But while the Post is in a reflective mood, we recommend 
it to compare carefully the two systems, for instance, of juris- 
prudence, and give its candid opinion upon the independence 
and high tone of a judiciary which owes its elevation to the 
purchased votes of the rowdies and outlaws, on whom it may 
be called upon, in its official capacity, to pronounce judgment 
the next day, and whose vote it may again require within 8 
short period in order to be returned to the same office. Or 
whether it entirely approves of the “ accidental” manner, 
by which the present ruler of this Republic reached the exe- 
cutive chair of so powerful a nation. It is true there is a way, 
or indeed there are two ways, of removing “ Presidential ob- 
stacles,” but we cannot say that either of the methods prac 
ticed here, is entirely acceptable to us, or preferred by Con- 
stitutional-responsible-Government admirers generally. 

Ministers, we know, are but human after all, and we think 
it safer that they should be subject to the will of the whole 
people, than that of one man, be he ever so honest and tem- 
perate. Again, good taste and discretion are very requisite 
qualities in a ruler; and we hope the day is far distant whea 
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we shall be called upon to record an extemporaneous speech 
from the successor of Queen Victoria, as having been deliver- 
ed from the balcony of Buckingham Palace to the populace 
of London, defending his own position and course, and in de- 
punciation of the leaders of any section of the British people. 
We will not now contrast the unwritten constitution of the 
mother land—which has been adhered to for centuries—with 
the more carefully defined document which, according to the 
JU. 8. Congressional record, still requires more amendments 


than there are paragraphs in it ; but will continue meantime 
to labour on, under, the conviction —notwithstanding the Post's 
argument—that “ responsible Government” is not actually 
an exploded theory, because some small inexperienced Colony 
at the antipodes, while yet in its alphabet of Government, is 
unable to solve the problem without an occasional reference 


to the rudimentary teachings of mother Britannia. 





More Noise about the Fenians. 


It seems a waste of space to record the varied rumours and 
“sensations” with which the Fenian folly is continually sup- 
plying the press. We note, however, since the subject is cur- 
rent in many minds, that the mischievous spirit of the 
preeders of this Feenian excitement is still busy. Their 
newest alarm was sounded on Thursday last, when the morn- 
ing papers of this city announced a report of the sailing of an 
expedition against Bermuda. According to that report, a 


Fenian rejoicing in the slaughterous name of Killian 


had sailed away from these shores, with three iron 
steamers and three thousand warriors, and, hard after 


him, had followed another Fenian chief, named| The great event of the season, if we may believe the 
Downing, with two steamers and twenty-five hundred|gentlemen of the press, came off on Thursday even- 
men. The chances of Bermuda were, of course,|img when Mr. Maretzek’s ‘Bal D’Opera—or as Arte- 


declared to be nothing. Our old friend, the sword of Damo. 
cles was, clearly enough, hanging over her. 


fall of army accoutrements, which they want to sell, are en 
deavouring to make a market for their goods by stirring up 


excitement in Canada. The entire business is pitifully ridi- 
calous, or worse. Canada, it is scarcely necessary for us to re- 
iterate, is quietly prepared tor whatever foes may come upon 
her soil. Upon the dissensions that are raging in the Fenian 
ranks it is not worth while to dwell. They are very natural, 
and we cordially wish to the rival factions the well-known 
fate of the Kilkenny cats. The culmination is not unlikely to 
We have omitted to mention that a 
Fenian expedition against Porto Bello was also reported to 
have sailed: but these foolish stories, which are told one day 


be a Donnybrook Fair. 


and contradicted the next, are unworthy of consideration. 


To Chess-Players and Amateurs. 


We have much pleasure in informing those of our readers 
who are interested in this King of Games, that Captain George 
H. Mackenzie, whose name is familiar to the chess circles of 
England and of this country, has undertaken to edit the 


Albion chess department. 
————_e—_——__ 


PAusic. 


Mr. Maretzek fulfilled the last promise of his musical campaign 
on Monday last. On that evening Meyerbeer’s greatest work 
“Les Huguenots” was revived. It has since been repeated and 


will remain on the bill until the close of the season, which even 
takes place next week. 


we say not when. 
More than thirty years have elapsed since Meyerbeer wrote thi 


opera. During that long period it has withstood many successes. 
Younger men have arisen and filled the world with their renown— 


Bellini, Donizetti, Verdi, Halevy, David, and others. But w 


know of nothing in their productions whiclr yet retains the merit 
of solidity and the flash and sparkle of its original popularity. 
Meyerbeer with hard headed perseverance and persistency wrought 
constantly at his task, and when he launched an opera, there was 
It was sound, and ready for 
s lengthy voyage in the stormy waters of criticism. Meyerbeer 
It was not the finding 
of ideas, but his honest search for them that we most admire in 
him. And that the search was not in vain we have abundant proof 
in the always recurring popularity of his operas. We are fond, 
in America, of exhausting everything at a gulph, or, as the saying 
8o, the “ African” 
having been successful, Mr. Maretzek found it to his interest to 
revive “‘ L’Etoile du Nord,” and that having been received with 
favour he proceeded at once to mobilize ‘Les Huguenots.” In 
the early part of the season we were favoured with ‘Robert le 
Diable.” Thus in somewhat less than five months we have had 
& full enjoyment of four of the best works of the modern re- 
pertoire. No stronger proof of Meyerbeer’s talent can be fur- 
nished than this fact. Yet, after all, it may be nothing but a 
fashionable curiosity incited by the success of the “ Africaine.” 
“I remember,” says Horace Walpole, ‘‘’t was reported in London 
that the plague was at a house in the city, and all the town went 


not a screw out of its proper place. 


was not a great man, in a creative sense. 


is, of “running things into the ground.” 


to see it.” 


The cast was a good one, although if Mr. Maretzek were not 
necessitated to play six times a week, and sometimes seven, it 
could easily have been made better. Made. Zucchi’s Valentine 
was characterized by great breadth and vigour of style, and an 
The lady’s 
Voice is still very fine, but it has ceased to be tractable in the 
higher regions, and the occasional vocal flights thitherward were 
not always successful. In a large dramatic sense, however, she 
was admirable. The same may with justice be said of Signor 


earnest and passionate sympathy with the character. 


Such was the 
sad position of affairs on Thursday. On Friday came relief. 
No expedition had sailed. The chieftains still hovered about 
Union Square. Bermuda is graciously allowed a new lease 
of existence. Canada’, however, is still reported to be “on 
the eve of another great alarm.” This, being interpreted, | ledrama; like the Millenium; like any Thing.” 
means that a number of knaves, who have got their hands 


Mr. Grau will then, it is understood, 
try his fortunes; commencing on the 10th of April and ending —— 


Mazzoleni. The romansa was given with a fine sense of phrasing, 
and with much genuine fervour. In the duet septette of the third 
act, Signor Mazzoleni, it seemed to us, exhibited rather too much 
robustiousness. Moderation of bearing is alike demanded by 
the occasion and the music. In the fourth act the duo 
overtaxed both artists, but it was amusing to notice 
how these experienced old stagers approached the altis- 
simi, and “when found made a note on.” These are 
but slight defects ; the general intent of both artists being intel- 
ligent and dramatic. Signor Bellini was not in good voice, and 
could not render justice to himself. Signor Ardavani was a re- 
spectable de Nevers, but his voice struggles feebly against the pro- 
portions of the Academy. Signor Antonucci as Marcel sang well, 
better than any of his predecessors. As an actor he is far inferior 
to Formes, and, indeed, the German had the advantage of the 
Italian in the amiable ditty of “ Piff-Paff.” A more collected pu- 
ritan has never been seen on the stage. He appears at times to be 
nothing more than an unruffied observer of passing events, ready at 
any moment to retire to his club and smoke a quiet cigar over his 
evening paper. The defect of the cast was in the light soprano 
role of the Queen sustained by Mile. Carioli. The music is both 
brilliant and beautiful. It needs voice and execution. To inter- 
pret it without these essentials is to accomplish what was accom- 
plished on Monday evening. The orchestra and chorus were 
rough but ready—the latter re-enforced by our willing friends the 
Arions. Mr. Maretzek’s scenery is very much like Mr. Ullmann’s. 
We have a suspicion that it is the same, but this must not be men- 
tioned, especially as a couple of the scenes are very good. The 
costumes were brilliant, and asa spectacle “‘ Les Huguenots” has 
special claims on the eye as well as the ear. The opera was a 
complete success, and will undoubtedly bring Mr. Maretzek’s 
season to a prosperous close. 


mus Ward calls it ‘Bald Opera”—took place. The ar- 
rangements had been completed with Mr. Maretzek’s usual 
skill, and the result was a success ofa gratifying and agreeable 
character. In one respect it was surprising: nobody grumbled 
about the supper. Balls do not ordinarily come within the range 
of topics discussed in this column, but as Charles Reade mildly 
puts it ‘‘ they grow on one like Drink ; like Polemics; like Me- 
So we are fain 
to speak about this affair, especially as the word Opera gives us a 
.| reason for doing so. There were singers present; melancholy 
creatures who stalked disconsolately through the house, taking 
guilty glimpses of their own caricatures, for you must understand 
that Mr. Maretzek’s plan of decorating the Hall was a novel one. 
Instead of idiotic masks and endless bunting he provided fifty or 
sixty caricatures of notable people, coloured on a large scale, and 
suspended from each pillar. There was in consequence some- 
thing to look at and laugh at all the evening. These pictures were 
dashed off by Mr. ThomasNast, a young and rising artist who has 
been educated in the war. They were frequently good and some- 
times very good. We presume that they will not disappear from 
the public gaze. For the rest, we have only to say that every- 
thing passed off pl tly. The attend was less mixed than 
usual, and the enjoyment was undisturbed. The musical arrange- 
ments were of course full and perfect. There were two bands 
numbering one hundred and forty players. 

Mr. Harry Sanderson’s farewell concert on Saturday evening 
was attended by a full and fashionable audience. The gentle- 
man sails for Europe to-day. We trust sincerely that his tal- 
ents which have been fully recognised here may meet with equal 
acceptance on the other side: 








Brama. 


Misty skies and warm sunshine are not the only signs of the ap- 
proach of summer. The theatrical tree begins to put forth its 
buds of merriment. This is one of the infallible tokens. In the 
theatrical mind fun and hot weather are intimately associated. 
t | Tears may do well enough in winter. Tragedians may be allowed 
to melt the public then, if they areable. But as we come near to 
May violets and begin to dream of June roses, the theatres are 
straightway given over to the gods of mirth. Those gods rule 
s | now, and presage summer. 

For example: Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams have suddenly 
struck their Irish Harp of a single string, at the Winter Garden ; a 
e | brilliant and delightful spectacle piay—‘t The Three Guardsmen” — 
has been brought out at the Olympic; burlesques hold the stage, 
at Lucy Rushton’s and the Old Bowery ; Miss Mitchell, at Niblo’s, is 
frisking about in ‘‘ The Pet of the Petticoats ;” and Mr. Lester 
Wallack has d his r , after an absence of 
twelve months from the familiar boards of his owntheatre. Add 
to this, that the fat apparition of Sir John Hackett Falstaff has 
loomed upon the theatrical horizon—though it approached no 
nearer than the Brooklyn Academy of Music—and the illustrative 
record is complete. A few serious pieces, of course, are still ex- 
tant. ‘‘East Lynne” or ‘‘ Camille” may be seen at Wood’s Thea- 
tre, and “The Cricket on the Hearth” at the Broadway. In a 
general way, howbeit, Momus is let loose for the season of 
flowers. 

The prominent novelty of the week is “‘The Three Guards- 
men,’’ at the Olympic, and upon this I am able to report plea- 
santly. In point of scenic resources, this theatre is really re- 
markable. It has a vast stage, ample machinery, and, in Mr. 
Hayes, a thoroughly competent scenicartist. Every piece that is 
preduced here, therefore, is admirably accoutred. ‘“ The Three 
Guardsmen” lacks nothing, that scenic effeet can give, to make it 
delightful to the eye. Contemplated by the eye of the mind, it does 
not, indeed, seem altogether satisfactory. There is a lack of sub- 
stance in its literary quality. Its story—an episode from Dumas’s 
well known novel—is, that the Queen of France, wife of Louis 
XIIL, loved the English Duke of Buckingham, who privately 
visited her, and received from her hands a box of diamonds—a 
gift from the king; that Cardinal Richelieu discovered this breach 
of duty, and laid a plot to ruin the Queen; and that the valiant 
gallantry of D’Artignan, one of the famous four brothers in arms, 
defeated the plot, restored the diamonds, and saved her majesty. 
Falsehood triumphant is the lesson of the play, such as it has— 
triumphant, too, by means of chivalric virtues. Putting that by, 





is obtained, one is dazzled by the lustre of D’Artignan’s adven- 
tures and hair-breadth escapes, and is abundantly satisfied and 
pleased with the vivacious tone which pervades the whole drama 

Youthful dreams of romance come back to the mind, in gazing on 


Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and D’ Artignan—dreams of that rosy time, 
ere yet 


The wild deer dies within the heart, 
The falcon in the eye, 


when such brave and merry creatures seem possible, and no 

vagary of adventure overtasks credulity. Thus the general effect 
of the spectacle is pleasant. The cast introduces many players, 

Mr. Rowe, Mrs. Wood, and Mrs. Methua-Scheller being the prin- 
cipal personages. Mr. Rowe finds scope for his delicate humour 
and sensibility, in D’Artignan, and Mrs. Wood, as Constance, 
evinces a winning spirit of mischief. Mrs. Methua-Scheller is the 
sad and stately Queen, and is somewhat out of place in the char- 
acter. There isa gentle reserve, however, and a tone of thought- 

fulness, in the acting of this lady, which are congenial to appre- 
ciative taste. In other respects, the cast of parts presents no es- 
pecially important feature, unless it be Mr. Stoddart’s Richelieu, 
which is a personation altogether unworthy of that excellentactor 

But we cannot have perfection, even in the merry Easter 
days. 

The reappearance of Mr. Lester Wallack will be the event of 
next week. He will play Marlowe, in ‘She Stoops to Conquer,” 
Don Feliz, in “‘ Wonder,” and the stuttering husband, in ‘‘ How 
She Loves Him.” 

British readers will be glad to learn that Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean are to appear once more in this city, prior to their depar- 
turefor Europe. They wlll play but once, however, having ar- 
ranged to appear at the Academy of Music on Monday, April 16. 
“ Louis XI.” and “The Jealous Wife’’ will be performed. The 
sale of seats, which undoubtedly will be in eager request, will 
commence next Thursday. 

There will be a French performance, at the Academy ot Music, 
this evening. The first part of ‘Les Miserables”—“ Fantine”— 
will be represented, the cast of parts being particularly strong. 
Jean Valjeau will be acted by M. Larmet, Javert by M. Rousseau, 
Fantine by Mile. Hinry. 

The only other feature of the theatrical week which seems to 
demand notice is a Reading, from the dramatists and poets, given 
on Thursday evening, by Mrs, A. 8. McFarland. This topic was 
thus treated, in the Tribune of the 4th inst., by the present 
writer. 

‘The cold, whitewalls of the Steinway Rooms witnessed, last 

evening, an unusually animated assemblage of persons, convened 
to listen to a Reading from the Poets, by Mrs. A. 8. McFarland. 
A reading is,in general, an unmitigated bore. This one, on the 

contrary, was really enjoyable, and worthy of intellectual admi- 
ration. Mrs. McFarland has a strong, rich, and sweet voice, a 
natural manner, a happy ignorance of the traditional laws of elo- 
cution—whereby she is enabled to read with simplicity and intel- 
ligence—and, above all, the sensibility and imagination requisite 
to an interpreter of the Poets. A prominent quality in her read- 
ing, also, is a charming ingenuousness, which we judge to be the 
ruling element in her character. When it is added that Mrs. 

McFarland possesses an expressive and interesting face, we shall 
have said enough to indicate the strength of her attractions as 
a public reader. The selections which she read last evening 
were mostly unique, and were as follows: Extract from ‘‘ The 
Fairy Queen ;’”? Wither’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Resolution ;” ascene from 
“Macbeth ;” “‘ Dark Rosalien,’’ translated from “the old Irish,” 
by I. C. Mangan; a scene from “ Philaster,”” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher; Whittier’s ‘‘ Maud Muller;” Tennyson's “‘ Bugle Song;” 

Jean Ingelow’s “High Tide;” Browning’s “Good News;” 
Molly Muldoon ;’’ and an extract from Longfellow’s “ Building 
ofthe Ship.” ‘‘ Maud Muller” was substituted for “ Barbara Freit- 
chie,” and, we think, fortunately: for, in the reading ofthis poem 
—which, cutting off the last four lines, is perfect—the reader evin- 
ced, in a strong light, her sympathetic knowledge of the sadness 
which underlies all human life. This was also shown in her in- 
terpretation of that remarkable poem—remarkable for its drama- 
tic force, its picturesque beauty of description, its ineffable pa- 
thos, and its heart-stirring music—“ The High Tide on The Coast 
of Lincolnshire.” Weare not sure, however, that the effect of 
this poem would not be better in the reading, if the parts rela- 
tive to Elizabeth’s cattle song were omitted. Yet Mrs. McFar- 
land certainly managed these with skill. In the other lyrics she 
was equelly successful. But silver-tongued Spenser, we must 
say, seemed a trifle ponderous; nor were the dramatic selections 
particularly cheerful. Mrs. McFarland’s province, as an artist, 
manifestly lies in the direction of that form of lyric which in- 
volves the dramatic element. Nobody, that we know of, except- 
ing Fanny Kemble, ever succeeded in reading plays so as to sup- 
ply that necessary illusion which ordinarily depends on scenic 
accessories. It is to be hoped that Mrs. McFarland will repeat 
this pleasant entertainment. She will always command asatisfied 
hearing.’ 

MERCUTIO, 


Facts and Farncies. 


We read that an autograph letter of Marie Antoinette, to 
Count de la Marck, has just been sold by auction at Berlin, 
for the sum of 7365 francs In England and Wales, last 
year, upwards of 679,000,000 letters passed through the Post 
Office. If there is a melancholy object in the world, 
says the Saturday Press, it is a policeman who “loves above 
his station.” —According to Mr. Punch, this is Dr. 
Pusey’s Evening Hymn: “I nightly pitch my moving tent, a 
day’s march nearer Rome.” — The modest deportment of 
those who are truly wise, when contrasted with the assuming 
air of the young and ignorant, may be compared to the differ- 
ent appearance of wheat, which, while the ear is empty, holds 
up its head proudly, but as soon as it is filled with grain, bends 
modestly down, and withdraws from observation. The 
London Queen published its 1,000dth number, on the 24tb of 
February. —Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper Office, has 
resigned his functions. In consequence of this change, Mrs. 
Everett Green will relinquish for a time her labours on the 
archives of Charles the Second, and devote her energies to 
the task of calendaring the papers of Queen Elizabeth.- 
The total receipts at the bal ———— of the Opera this D ei 
at Paris, amounted to nearly £7,000 sterling. e. 
Tinné, of Amsterdam, the well-known Nile traveller, is at 
































however, and looking only at the expedients whereby this result 





Civita Vecchia. During the day she explores Rome, accom- 
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THE ALBION. 


April 7 





panied by her white and black sui 


and in the evening she 
returns to her 


t in the harbour, in which she spends the 





night. . Gerald Massey’s new work, “ ~ 
Sonnets never before Interpreted ; with a Re-Touched Por- 
trait of the man Shakspeare,” main that the greater por- 


tion of the Sonnets, personal or dramatic, was written for 
the Earl of Southampton ; the rest for William Herbert. 
Sardou's “ La Famille Benoiton” has been played upwards of 
100 times already, in Paris. In May last the corner 
stone of a new Roman Catholic Cathedral was laid in Pekin. 
It is to be of ~¢ — dimensions—300 ft. long, and 150 ft. 
in breadth, to extremes of the transept. Its spire will 
overtop the loftiest of the of the imperial city. 
A blind man, at Constant ople, occupies himself in selling 
the Bible, and is an extraordinarily successful vendor of the 
sacred book.————Advices from Japan state that the Bel- 
| ak ss J had visited Jeddo in order to submit proposals 
ra Treaty of Commerce between Belgium and Japan. --——— 
One of the finest qualities in a human 3 is that nice sense 
of delicacy which renders it impossible for him ever to be- 
come an intruder or a bore.———-—An architectural expres- 
sion is used, in Paris, to indicate that a lady is powdered in 
the face. It is: “She has renewed her fa *, Ata 
meeting of artists held at the Studio Building in Boston, a 
few evenings since, a new Art Club was organized, which is 

















to be named the “Alliston Club.” The president is Mr. W. 
H. Hunt. The ae (California) Times says that the 
great lost silver mine of Montery has been discuvered. It is 


a wide belt of rich ore thirty-five miles long. Messrs. 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler, of London, have acquired the right 
to publish all Miss Braddon’s novels. A uniform library edi- 
tion of them will be shortly issued. ‘More books of blank, 
upon the sons of men !” —From a recently published re- 
turn, relating to the Post Office Savings Banks in England 
Wales and the Islands, it appears that, up to the 8ist of 
1865, there were nearly 482,637 deposit accounts 
open, of which 212,000 were opened in the year which ended on 
that day ; nearly 69,000 accounts were closed during the same 
Tn the year ending the 20th of March, 1864, the grosa 
amount to the credit of all the open accounts in question was 
£3,828,804.———-—-A recent critic says: “ No one actor, how- 
ever accomplished, could present all the phases of any great 
8) n character; we must, therefore, be content to ac- 
cept a partial embodiment, even in the very best.”—_-_The 
subject of Mr. Balfe’s new opera is Scott’s “ Talisman.”’. 
Mr, Harlan, American Secretary of the Interior, has dismissed, 
from a clerkship in his department, the eccentric Mr. Walt 
Whitman, author of “ Leaves of Grass.” Mr. Whitman has 
found a literary champion in Mr. W. D. O'Connor, of Massa- 
chusetts, who maintains that the Secretary’s ban would have 
fallen may upon Shakspeare, Byron, Goethe, and much 
more upon the ancient classics. It is understood that the 
Hon. George Bancroft, historian of the United States, denies 
the authenticity of the letter of the Marquis de Montcalm, 
written immediately before the capture of Quebec in 1759, 
and containing a remarkable prophecy concerning the future 
of the American colonies. The paper was discovered by Mr. 
Carlyle, and ap in the last volume of the “ Life of Fre- 
derick.” e Prestdent of the U. 8. has pardoned 1413 
individuals in Alabama, since the publication of the amnesty 
amation, under the $20,000 clause. —An exchange 
advertises for a horse, “ for a lady of dark color, a good trot- 
ter, and of stylish action!” The horse “ must be young, and 
have a long tail about fifteen hands high !” ong the 
various legacies left by Meyerbeer, there is a sum of 10,000 
thalers set aside for young musical students. Every second 
year a prize of 1000 thalers is to be given for the best musical 
piece composed by a German under twenty-eight years, with- 
out distinction of rank or creed. The first competition is to 
take place next year. Messrs. Day, Son, and Co. pro’ 
to resuscitate the Fine Arts Quarterly Review, which has od 
suspended for a time, under the editorship of Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward.———The following problem is published in 
the Irish pa :—“Given, to the police, the circle 
i — ne =v Weyl  . oy Centre |” ——_______— 
y his own request the Prince of Wales is allowed to enter 
the House <4 Gemmane without state or ceremony.-— — 
Mayflowers were gathered near Halifax, N. S., on the 18th 
ult.— —The spring trade-sales of books, etc., began in 
this city on the 3rd inst. —Mr. W. C. Bennett proposes 
to collect into a single work “A Ballad History for the English 
People,” to be composed, in the first place, of such metri- 
cal pieces as already exist in illustration of our national 
deeds; in the second place, of such pieces as he may either 
write himself, or induce other persons to write, in fulfilment 
of the general design. Mr. Bennett invites the poets of Eng- 
land and. America to assist him in completing the series, so 
as to present a full history of the English race, in metre. 
—————The “ David” of Michael Angelo has been success- 
fully cast in bronze at Florence, under the direction of M. 
Papi. In excavations now going on at Pompeii, traces 
of Christianity have just been discovered. In the house of 
Pansa, in the street of Fortune, a sculptured cross not yet 
has been found, covered with insulting inscriptions 
and caricatures ridiculing the notion of a crucified God. 
———-An interesting discovery has just been made in Ger- 
many—that, namely, of a hitherto unknown opera by Mozart, 
Il ‘ado, in three acts. Mozart composed the opera, in 
his eighteenth year (1774) for the Theatre of Munich. — 
The Ameriean Journal Wie Mining is the title of a new paper, 
started in this city, by Mr.George Dawson. Its design is ob- 
vious from its title, and is felicitous. The first number of the 
paper promises well, seeing that it appears to have been pre- 
pared with care and industry, and not altogether with scis- 
sors.__————T he Tycoon has sent seven young Japanese to 
Russia, to learn the language and to study naval and milita- 
a will shortly recommence in 
Kennebec River, the ice having already broken up. This 
Maine river is one of the most charming of American water 
ways. ——The last great fire at the Pennsylvania oil re- 
gions consumed oil and other property valued at $125,000. 
. Bpurgeon has become a teetotaller. In 
writing to a friend Sydney Smith said: “ Unfortunately the 
house is full of cousins: would they were once removed ! 
————A Woman’s Rights Convention is to be held in New 
York city, on the 10th of May.— A bust of the late 
Robert B. Minturn has been made by Mr. Launt Thompson, 
and is much commended.— he funeral car, which 















































conveyed the remains of Mr. Lincoln from W: m to 
Springfield, will be sold at auction on the 10th ivst. It origi- 
cost 000.—-———Lord Lyttelton, once visited, 


company with the head-master, Dr. Wool, the room at Rug- 
by in which corporal punishments were inflicted. “ What 
motto would be appropriate ?” asked the Dominie. “ Great cry 
and little wool,” responded the other, looking at the diminu- 
tive form of the doctor.———_——B. H. Wilkins, a forger, es- 
caping hither from England, arrived in New York, on the 
2nd inat. in the City of Paris , but was immediately arrested 
—on information previously received—and has been returned 


on board the Australasian, under the Extradition Treaty. 
—————The University Boat Race was won, on the 24th 
ult. by Oxford, by three lengths. 





A BLUNDER IN MEXICO. 


We are known not to take any large amount of stock either in 
‘the Monroe Doctrine” or in that of “ Manifest Destiny.” We 
favour all the modern improvements, but cannot realize that there 
has been any decided advance in our Foreign Policy since its 
general principles were enunciated in Washington’s Farewell 
Address. In r= we believe that, as a general rule, our Gov- 
ernment should mind its own business and let that of other Gov- 
ernments alone. Such we understand to be the essence of the 
Washington doctrine, which we consider decidedly preferable to 
that popularly known as the Monroe. 

As to the Empire of Maximilian, we consider it a very great 
and costly blunder on the part of Napoleon III.; but we do not 
think our Government should intermeddle with it. If France 
can afford to furnish the Thirty to Forty Millions per annum re- 
quired to keep it on its legs, we see not why this country should 
interfere. Mexico needs Railroads, and all manner of industrial 
machinery ; she needs security for property ; she needs immunity 
from incessant revolutions, forced loans, guerrilla outrages, 
highway robbery, dense ignorance, degrading superstition, and 
all that have conspired to make her what John Randolph ‘called 
her, “ A blanketed nation of thieves and harlots.” And, if Louis 
Napoleon can constrain France (sorely against her will) to pay the 
heavy cost of the process—which cannot be less than One Billion 
of Francs—we cannot advise that he be interrupted in so doing. 

Tf our Government should intermeddle with this matter, and 
succeed in driving out Maximilian, the civilized world would in- 
evitably say to us, “‘ You have expelled a government which gave 
poovvie of peace, unity, authority, vigour, security, industry : 

ow do you propose to replace it? If you intend that Mexico 
shall retrograde to her endless cycle of pronunciamentos, revolu- 
tions, and military dictatorships, we protest. You have no right 
thus to injure the commerce, the industry of the civilized world. 
If you destroy the only government that gave hope of stability 
and progress, you are bound to replace it by a better.” And, as 
we do not want Mexico—are in no condition to spend Thirty or 
Forty Millions per annum upon it—are utterly opposed to swal- 
lowing more than our digestive organs can dispose of—we insist 
that our Government shall let Mexico alone, and let France 
spend all the money there that her rulercan constrain his reluct- 
ant legislature to vote. When France votes this, her troops will 
be withdrawn ; and then the Empire must take itschance. If it 


not, it will speedily pass away, as it should. 

Hence, we deeply regret the decree of Maximilian, published 
in our last, authorizing “the Asiatic Comp of Colonization.” 
It is based on the identical blunder that cursed America with 
Negro Slavery—the same that misled Rob Roy into winning the 
beef required by his bare legged followers by harrying the Scotch 
lowlands instead of buying it in the Glasgow market. There isa 
factitious, immediate convenience in all these mistakes ; but their 
ultimate retribution is fearful. 

Mexico has to-day about Seven Millions of people, whereof at 
least Six Millions must work for a living or steal it. Her urgent 
need to-day is such an Organization of Labour as shall = 
work and fair recompense to every Mexican—shall make it eas 
and honourable to live and thrive by honest, useful work, difficult 
and disgraceful to live otherwise. 
ot Asiatic “ Coolies” is a long, a fatal stride in the wrong direc- 
tion. It is systematic renunciation of the hope that Mexicans 
can be induced to work. It is a virtual condemnation of the 
masses to die out, and be replaced by Asiatic pagans at least as 
vicious and degraded, though not so indolent and ineffective, as 
the lowest of the Aztecs. We trust Maximilian—who seems to be 
enlightened and humane—will yet be induced to recall this fatal 
decree,—N. Y. Tribune. 


a 


Tue FReNcH PRoTECTIONI8Ts.—The protectionists were 
very badly beaten in the Corps Legislatif on the 10th. After a 
week’s debate their smendment was rejected by 190 votes 
against 35. Several of the deputies who signed the amend- 
ment, not ——s to stand by a losing cause, withdrew their 

natures at the last moment, pretending to be re-assured by 
. Rouher’s declaration that the Government would take in- 
to its serious consideration the result of the agricultural inqui- 
ry now going on, whatever that result might be. The demo- 
cratic opposition, very, much to its credit, declined to make 
the question of free trade an occasion to swell a minority 
against the Government, and voted to a man against M. Pou- 
yer-Quertier’s amendment. M. Thiers made a really pitiful 
speech, which reads like a reprint of some of the protectionist 
arguments in the House of Commons 25 ey ago. He claimed 
attention on account of his age and the fact that he has studied 
economical subjects all his life. The obvious answer occurred 
to every one that he has studied them most unsuccessfully. He 
ook immense pains to show what was a remunerative price 
for wheat, and then contended that the State was bound to 
make laws to ensure that price to the grower. He called Sir 
Robert Peel’s abolition of the sliding scale a coup de téte (a 
sudden caprice), provoked without reference to the interest 
of the country by a desire to outdid the Whigs. Although, as 
events turned out, he had not ruined England, it would ruin 
France, which had no aristocratic class, but an immense num- 
ber of t proprietors to imitate him. M. Rouher closed 
the debate by a very able answer on the free trade side, in 
which he attributed the low price of corn complained of to 
the stores accumulated during several years of abundance, and 
said it was a providential thing that a corn market, open to 
the Mediterranean, existed at Marseilles," which was an insur- 
ance against famine in France. This 
tionists wished to close.—Daily News, 





reat mart the protec- 
larch 14. 


Lonpon NuIsaNcEs.—Among the subjects to which the atten- 
tion of Parliament will be most urgently needed, is that of the 
removal from the metropolis of the large number of danger- 
ous and unhealthy manufactures, which now add much to the 
already sufficiently great disadvantages of a London residence. 
The removal of considerable numbers of workmen employed 
in these trades will directly benefit, not only themselves, by 
the comparative cheapness and healthiness of mure distant 
lodgings and supplies of food, but their whole class, by a com- 
mensurate reduction of the demand for accommodation and 
necessaries. Most of these injurious trades are carried on in 
the most thickly inhabited parts of the town; the bone-grinders, 
manure-makers and producers con te about beth, 
Battle-Bridge and Whitechapel. In the first-named place the 
gas-factories, which have been proved to be dangerous by re- 
peated explosions, and, notwithstanding the assertions of en- 

eers, capable of the most terrible effects, occupy a v 
portion of the most closely packed district, which, suc 
is its position, threatens and annoys some of the most import- 
ant parts of Westminster. Westminster itself has in its very 
heart a huge . A brief motion in the House of C om- 
mons for a statement of the quantity of gas which is stored 




































filtby trade in question. The | 
no new premises should be erected in London for the lucifer 
match manufacture, took a step in the desired direction, ang 
pronounced a principle which should be extended in its appli. 
cation.— Londo 


4th (King’s Own) Regt.— 





shall meantime have proved a general blessing, it will endure ; if 


ut this proposed importation | R. 


the portraits of nearl 
among them were Webster, Clay, Mad 















has resigned r 
English paper) thinks it his duty to remain at his post, now 


partures for Ireland, will he augmented by the 66ih 
Devonport, the 48th from Shorncliffe, and the 8ist from 
Gosport. 
also expected to be stationed at the camp during the summer. 









within a circle having a quarter of a mile radius from the 
bey and the Houses of Parliament, will astonish sud probably 
terrify that legislative body, which has so long borne the 
stenches of Lambeth and its bone-burners. The nui 
ae the latter is so great, that in Lambeth Palace it 
often needful to close every window to windward. The new 
hospital about to be built at the foot of Westminster Bridge 
will be another inducement to egluieture the expulsion of the 


isance 
is 


lature, when enacting that 


me paper. 


Obituary. 


AN EmInent EqQuestrran.—One of our oldest Equestrian 





Managers bas this week to be numbered with those that are 


one. Mr. Thomas T. Cooke, father of Mr. William Cooke, 
ate Lessee of Astley’s Royal Amphitheatre, for so man 


years associated with the most palmy days of equestrianism, 
expired on the 19th March, 1866, at the advanced age of 84, 
He died at 2 Barossa Place, Brompton, where he has lived ip 
retirement for the last few years. He it was who attached to 
his family all the prestige of the name of Cooke. 
when the word was symbolical with all that is clever, daring, 
and graceful in the Equestrian Art. 
who, in the year 1837, chartered a vessel, and shipped fifty 
horses and ponies, and the whole of his equestrian establish. 
ment, to the United States of America, where, after two years 
of most triumphant success, the whole of his beautiful stud of 
horses and paraphernalia were consumed by fire at Baltimore 
in one night. 
his profession. His remains were interred on Friday, the 
23d inst., in his son William’s family vault, at Kensal Green 
Cemetery.—London Era, March 24. 


Time was 
It was this Mr. Cooke 


He was greatly respected by the members of 


At Greenwich, Comr. Haydon, R. N.—At Malta, Capt. Breton, 
illed in action at Wairoa, New Zea 
land, while gallantly leading his men to the attack of a native 
P Hussey, Capt. N. Z. Colonial Defence Force, and late of 


‘ah, W. 
9th Regt. of Foot.—Drowned while bathing near the camp at Pa 
tea, New Zealand, G. C. Jenkins, Ens. 18th (Royal Irish) ~ 


At Shrewsbury, G. sages, Esq ,Commr R. N —In London, F, 
D. Goldsmid, Es , M.P. for Honiton.—At Exmouth, M. Munro, 
Esq., Commr. R.N.—At Plymouth, J. L. Parkin, Capt. R.N.—At 
Plymouth, Major Keane, Staff Officer of Pensioners.—At Hamp- 
stead, J. Winter, Esq., M.D , formerly Staff Surgeon 76th Regt.— 
At Kilburn, A. Dixon, late Lt. 27th Inniskillings.—At Plums: 
Capt. A Steele, late R.A.—In this city, John Ward, Esq., aged 60, 
a much respected citizen Mr. Ward was for many years presl- 
dent of the N. Y.. Stock Exchange.—At Heversham Vicarage, 
Westmoreland, the Ven. Archdeacon Evans.—At Chelsea, Capt, 
Wm. Rodger, RN.—At ueenstown, Ireland, J. R. G. Browne, 
Esq , R.N., Secretary to Rear-Adml. Frederick, on that station.— 
At Trematon Castle, Cornwall, Lt-Col. H Young, late 24th Regt. 
of Bedford.—In London, Capt. G. Edwards, late Quartermaster 
of H. M.’s 85th Regt.—At Greenwich, T. H. Holman, Esq , Ret. 
Capt. R N.—At Balerno-hill House, county of Edinburgh, Sir 
Alexr. Morison, Knight, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Colleges of 
Physicians of London and Edinburgh. — At Belswardyne Hall, 
near Shrewsbury, Sir George Harnage, Bart., in his 74th year. 
—At Sontbamgtee, Lt.-Gen. A. B. Dyce, Col of H. M.’s 105th Light 
Infentry.—At Wakefield, aged 74, Sam. Wilderspin, oe origina- 
tor of infant schools.—At Putney, J. J. Paul, Esq., M. D., late 
.N.—At Bathurst, West Coast of Africa, J. Russwurm, Fsq., 
Capt. H.M.’s 3d W. I.—At Boston, Mass., Mr. Chester Harding, 
the eminent portrait painter, aged 74 years. Mr. a 
all the distinguished men of his day; 
ison, Monroe, John Quincy 
Adams, Allston, and Samuel Rogers, Lord Aberdeen, and the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Hamilton, and Sussex. 


Appotutwments. 


Fraser, R.E. (late Bengal) to be a Comp. of the 





Lt.-Col. A. 


Bath.—Sir E. A. N. Lechmere is ret. M. P. for Worcester, v. Mr. 


Dowdeswell, res. 





Ary. 


Gen. Lindsay, who holds a military command in Canada, 
is seat for Wigan. The General (says an 


that the Fenians in the U. S. have threatened an attack upon 


British territory.——Col. Bruce, who signed the Bhootan 
treaty, died on his voyage home from Calcutta. ‘I'he gallant 
officer’s decease is attributable to the exposure which he un- 
derwent during that disastrous campaign.——F rom a return 
eee published, it appears that the deposits in military savings 


nks, during the year ended March, 31, 1865, amounted to 


£140,309, and the withdrawals to £149,705.—The strength of 


the camp at Aldershot, now materially reduced the de- 


gt. from 
The 65th and 89th Regts. and the 15th Hussars are 


By deaths of Gen Sir A Dalrymple, Lt-Gen Dyce, and Major-Gen, 
Reeves, Lt-Gen Beresford to be Gen; 


Maj-Gen Macdowall to be 
Lieut-Gen; Maj-Gen Bowers to have same rank; Maj-Gen SirR 


Garrett to be Lt-Gen; Cols Irwin, F Adams, and Brunker, to be 


Major-Gen. 





Navy. 


We regret to learn, by recent intelligence from Aspinwall, 
that Paymaster Bunn, of the Mutine, committed suicide, on 


the 4tb ult., while in a fit of mental aberration. He was 
found dead in his berth—The notorious Shenandoah hes 


been sold at auction, in Liverpool, by order of the U. 8. Go- 
vernment. She was bought for £15,750.——On the 28th of 
February 23,252 applications had been received and 20,183 
volunteers enrolled in the Royal Naval Reserve-——The iron- 
clad Bellerophon has been tried over the measured mile, and 
has shown a speed less than the Agincourt, Minotaur, War- 
rior. and Achilles, While the Agincourt had attained a speed 
of 15°488 knots per hour, the Bellerophon only ran 14 022 knots. 
——Capt. E. Tatham is appointed to command the Bellerophon, 
14, for Channel and home service.——The Charger, 3, gun- 
boat, is to be immediately fitted, at Portsmouth, for service 
at Halifax——The Ariadne, 26, is to be repaired at Ports 
mouth, and is now named as likely to be commanded by 
Prince Alfred.——The Barracouta, 6, is ordered to the West 
India station——The Jcarus, 3, is ordered to China-—-The 
Challenger, 22, is to be commissioned for foreign service.—— 
The Favourite, 10, is now said to be intended for the Mediter- 
ranean.—The Doris, 30, bound to the West Indies, has been 
compelled to put back to Plymouth, with her machinery 
damaged. — 

APPoINTMENTS.—Commanders : Bogle to Qockatrice ; Urmston 
to Barracouta.—Lieutenants: Stirling to Zxcellent.—Paymasters: 
F Burne to .—Surgeons: Morgan to Jmpregnable ; God- 
grey to 
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—— 
As s00n as day broke I wag again at the door. People go- 


»|ing to market early looked at me strangely ag they passed. It 
struck me my appearance wag not very tidy, so I went in, washed 
and redressed myself, which refreshed me a little, drank a cup of 
milk, and then put on my hood and went down to the gate. I 
said, “ Master Princeps, I can’t think what's come to my father,” 
“* Bless my soul !’* Cries he, “ wiat, has he not been home all 
night? Then you see, he must be sleeping Out, and will not have 
” | risen yet, to disturb his friend’s family. 80, go your ways back, 
Mistress Cherry, and don’t be fretting ; rely on it, he will return 
48 800n as he hag breakfasted, which he cannot have done yet.” 











New Publications. 


In the Albion of February 10th we reprinted, from a London 
paper, @ review of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s Lost Tales of 
Miletus. Incorporating extracts from the poems, and ex- 
pressed in terms of judicious Praise, it inspired lively antici- 
pations of the general excellence of the work. An American 
reprint of “ The Lost Tales of Miletus” has just reached us, 
from the Messrs. Harper—who have published the book in 
neat attire—and we find that, both in matter and manner, 
these poems deserve the commendation which has hailed 
them in the London press, They are not, indeed, the fruits 
of a high order of poetic genius, for the reason that Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer is not & great poet, although, unques- 
tionably, one of the best literary artists that have ever 
laboured in letters; but they are fraught with uncommon in- 
tellectual and spiritual significance, and are pleasantly 
coloured with the hues of fancy. Their unrhymed versifica- 
tion is, perhaps, a little repellant, at first; but it pleases the 
ear, on Closer acquaintance, The tales are eight in number, 
their character being extremely various, The most Poetic of 
them is “the Oread’s Son,” in which is illustrated the expe- 
rience of the poet, who, at first satisfied with trust in Nature, 
is led—through love, disappointment, and sorrow—to a con- 
dition of full spiritual development, and the knowledge of 
the emptiness of worldly things, and who finally reverts to 
his childish faith. This lesson of life, however trite, is 
never unimpressive ; and, in this poem, it is enforced with 
equal power of thought and beauty of illustration. The lat- 
ter quality, by the Way, pervades the entire work. Such 
stanzas a8 this occur frequently : 

And, as when Passing from the wrecks it doomed, 
Desolate sets, in deeps of cloud, Orion, 

The grand destroyer went his way forlorn 
Thro’ glimmering darkness down barbarian forests. 

A very picturesque poem is that entitled « Bridals in the 
Spirit Land,” the sentiment of which is pure and pleasing, and 
is conveyed with Teal artistic ski)), Achilles and Helen, 
made one in death, pass to the Spirit-Land, and are thus 
greeted : 





























shut up, some empty, some with infected People in them, under 
guard, ne’er to be let ont save in perfect health, or to be cast into 






















northern and western Toads ’twas stil] worse. Every horse, good 
and bad, was in request at enormous hire; as soon as they had 
done duty for one Party, they came back for another, so that the 
Poor things had an ij] Anne o’t. The court set the example of| ™Ytage’s shop, I looked up at Violet's window, and saw her 
Tunning away; the nobility and gentry followed it; the soldiers dressed, and just putting back her white curtains. She looked 
were all sent to country quarters, the Tower was left under the down on mé, and nodded, and smiled, but I shook my head age- 
Suard of a few beef-eaters, all the courts of law were closed, anq | TOWfully, and turned my face away. Before I reached my own 
even the middle and lower ranks, that could not well afford to 
leave their shops and houses, thought it a 00d matter to escape 
for bare life, and live about the country in removed places, camp- 
ing in the fields and under hedges, 


up to me all panting. 
“Cherry! dear Cherry!” 8ay8 she, breathlessly, “ what's the 
matter?” 
“Tye lost my father,” saiq I, with filling eyes, 
“Dead!” crieg she, looki ng affrighted. 
“*He may be,” said I, bursting into tears, “ for he has not come 


“Oh, if that’s all,” says she, putting her arm round me, and 
drawing me into the house, “ ali may yet be well.—How many 
women might cry, Cherry, if they thought their husvands and 

fathers were dead every time they stayed out all night! Come, 
’| tell me all about it—.” Ang she entered With such concern into 
my grief that its bitterness wag allayed, 
ga houses, or the rumbling of the dead-cart. * *% “Come,” she said, “let us give him to dinner-time—he may 

My father about this time *eemed dull and sorry of cheer. 1] drop in any minute, you know, and if you go looking for him, you 
asked him if aught ailed him in body or mind, or had gone wrong know not where, you may miss him. So Sive him til) dinner- 
in his affairs. He said no—that he was sensible of a heaviness on | “me, and after that, if he oy Us ot, Go and knock at every door 
his spirits, but Could no ways account for it, And, with that stout- in Lime Street, if vee =" 
ness of heart which had become a second nature, he bustled about| And she stayed, willing the slow time as long as she could with 
and tried to cast it off Still J watched him narrowly, but coule | *alking of this and that. At length dinner-time came; I could 
detect no signs of disorder. I lay awake at night, thinking of | 8¢4rcely await it, and directly the clock struck J Started forth. It 
him ; and amid the stillness all about, could faintly hear the dis. | °¢curred to me I would go to Mark. 
tant wail of that poor distracted madman, who incessantly ran} 8 I approached the Bate, T heard Master Princeps say to the 
about the streets of the city crying, “On! the great and dreadful | *econd gate-keeper, « 1°)) lay yous wager this Sirl is coming again 
Goa!” to ask me why she can’t find her father,” 

After breakfast, my father said to me, “Cherry, I shall be absent | Instead of which, i only said as came up to him, “I’m soing 
for an hour or two, but you may expect me Punctually at din- | t0 look for my father, Master Princeps.” 
ner.” “Well,” Says he, “I wish you may find him with all my heart, 

I said, “ Ob, Father! why must you &0 forth ? is there any pres. | but it seems like looking for a Pinina hayfleld—perhaps he’ll re- 
sing occasion 9” turn while you are away....take care where you go, the streets 

“Why, yes, there is,” said he; “ fora man who Owes me money | and lanes are dangerous—” 

There were people paying toll; and while I Was waiting to pass, 
{ heard one man ask another if he had seen the great plague-pit 
dug in Aldgate, forty teet long, and twenty deep, adding, he be- 


Frowned the large front of Achilles, 

Casting shadow o’er the lace, 

As the sunlight fades trom Temps, 

When on Osea hangs a storm, 

T said, “ Let it be if it be no great matter.’ 
“Nay,” he said, gently, “it is a great matter to people in our | into it before it was well known if they were dead or alive, 

condition, with whom trade is ata stand-still, T have not yet} I darted through the toll-gate the moment it was clear, and 
held aloof from any necessary affairs, but I give you my word I| made for Cheapside, Oh! how awful the change, during a few 
will run no needless risks,” weeks! Nota creature stirring, where lately all had been alive,— 

And so was going forth, when I said, “There is a little white | At the turn of a lane I met a man wheeling a dead person in a 
on your shoulder,” and brushed it off with my apron, When I had | hand barrow, and turning his own head aside. Houses were de- 
done it, he turned about and kissed me, serted or silent, marked with the fatal red cross, Within one, I 

We were to have bacon and eggs that day. I hada Presen- | heard much wailing and Sobbing. At length I reached Mark’s 
timent he would be after his time, in spite of what he had said, | house. ’Twas all shut up !—and a watchman sat Smoking on the 
and told Dolly not to fry them till he camein. Hour after hour} doorstep. He Said, * Young woman, what do you want?” J] said, 
passed, long after dinner-time, and still he came not. Then Ij‘ I want to Speak to Mark Blenkinsop.”... He said, “ Nobody 
must go out or in—the house is under Visitation.”—My heart sank 
when I remembered Mark’s forebodings of himself, and I said, 
“Ts he dead?” «7 know not whether he be dead or no,” replied 
the watchman ; ‘a maid-servant Was put into the cart the night 
before last, and a ’prentice the night before that.—Since then, 
they’ve kept mighty quiet, anda asked for nothing, though I’ve 

rung the house-bell two or three times. But the night-watch 
I said, “I can’t think why he don’t come back.” told me that a woman put her head out of window during the 

“Oh!” says he, “he’ll be back presently,” which, though | night, and called out, ‘Oh! death, death, death 1’ three several 
spoken entirely at random, yet being uttered in a cheerful tone, | times.’ 
somewhat heartened me, and I returned home, I said, “ Ring the bell again!” 

Master Benskin was putting up his shop shutters, J said, ““I|} He didso, and pulled it so Violently this time, that the wire 
can’t think what has become of my father, Master Benskin.” He broke. We Sve each other a blank look, 
said, “Has not he come home? Oh, something unforeseen must “See!” said I, “there’s a window open on the second 

have delayed him, You know that might happen to any of us,” | story—” 

And put the screw in his last shutter, “Tis where the woman put out her head and Screeched, during 
Suitable decoration of his volumes, and whose list is made up; 1 said, “What should you do if you were me 2” He said, | the night,” said he. 
of really 800d books. The volume which contains “ Cherry and | « Well, I’m sure I can’t tell what I should do—I don’t seeIcould| « Could not you get a ladder,” said I, “ang look in 9” 
Violet” ig Particularly neat and handsome in 8ppearance, | do anything—he’ll come home Presently, I dare Bay....don’t be} « Well,” said he, «1 Will, if you will Stay here and see that no 
While the story, as we said, is charming. In form it is auto-| Uneasy.” And went in, I thought, “ Jon's comforters are | one comes out while I’m gore.”” 

i 8o I said I would, but I should h ave been a Sorry guard had 
About ten o’ the clock at night I went down to the bridge gate any one indeed rushed forth, so weak was I and trembling. [ 
again. They were shutting up for the night, and making up the thought of Mark lying within, Perhaps stiff and cold. 

Presently the watchman returned with a ladder, but it was too 
Speak for crying; I said, “ Master Princeps, I can’t think why short, so then he had to go for another. This time he was much 
father doesn’t come back! I think something must have hap- | longer Gone, so that I was almost beside myself with Waiting. All 
this time not a creature passed. At length a man came along the 
middle of the street, holding a red rod before him. He cried, 
-| “What do you there?” J] said, “ We know not whether the fa- 
mily be dead or haye deserted the house—a watchman has gone 
for a ladder to look through the open window.” He said, “J 
will send some one to look to it ;” ana Passed on, 

Then the watchman and another man appeared, carrying a long 
ladder between them. They eet it against the Window, and the 
watehman went up. When he had looked in, he cried out in a 
fearful voice, “There’s a woman in white lying all along on the 
floor, Seemingly dead, with ; casket of jewels in her band—Shall 
I go in 7 Aye, do,” I exclaimed. The other man, hearing 

talk of jewels, cried, ‘‘ Here, come you down, if you be afraid, 
Well enough be referred to the story, for them. Enough here | 1 thought he said he wag going through or to Lime Street, 1 can’t} and Pll go in ;” and gave the ladder a little shake ; which, how- 
to say that they are the common experiences of life, to | justly remember which,” ever, Only made the watchman at once jump through the window. 

I turned away in deep disappointment andtrouble. Ag] passed | Then up came two men, saying, “ We are from my Lord Mayor, 
under the shadow of the houses, some one coming close up to me, 
said, “ Cherry! pretty Cherry! is that you?” But it was not my 
father’s voice, and I Passed on in disgust. I would not fasten the 

house-door, and sat just within it all night, a candle set in the 
’ 


“ Know, thou dullard,”’ said Pelides, 
** That on the funereal pyre 
Earthly sins are purged from glory, 

And the Soul is as the Name, 


“ If to her in life a Paris, 
to me in life & slave, 
Helen’s mate is here Achilles 
Mine the Sister of the Stars, 


“ Nought of her survives but beauty, 
Nought of me survives but fame ; 
Fame and Beauty wed together 
In the isle of happy souls,” 


O’er the foam of warring billows 
Silver-chimed the choral song, 
“ Fame and Beauty wed tor ever 
In the isle of happy souls,” 


“* Wounded sufferer, welcome hither, 
hou hast reached us, thou art cured; 
Healed is ever wound of mortal 
In the isle o happy souls,” 


O’er the gloom of moaning waters 
Soft and softer chimed th 

“ Healed is every wound of mortal 
In the isle of happy souls.” 


A charming story, called Cherry and Violet, written by the 
author of “ Mary Powell,” has just been published here, by Mr. 
M. W. Dodd, a Publisher who gives especial attention to the 


got it all clear, depend upon it!” 

“ But,” said I, “‘there’s no friend that he can be with, that I 
know of.” 

“Why, in Lime Street,” says he, with all the confidence ima- 
ginable. 
“Lime Street ? Dear Master Princeps, my father knows no- 
dy in Lime Street.” 


man had no mind to go now; and presently the watchman comes 
out of the house door, looking very pale, and says he, “ Besides 
the lady on the floor, with her jewels all about her, there’s not a 
, hearten and comfort—the words [ lighted on were, “‘T sought | soul, alive or dead, in the house; the others must have escaped 
ndon, when the dreadful Wings of the pestilence Were | him, but could not find him ; I called him, but he gave me no over the back walls and out-houses,” 


slowly Waving over that desolate city. As illustrative of this |answer.” And the page was wet with my tears, Then my heart gave a Steat beat, for I concluded Mark had es- 
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eaped, leaving his wife to die alone; and now all my thoughts re- | not frequented the tables, no doubt; but he is one out of ten 
turned to my father. I hastened to one or two acquaintances of | thousand illustrations of the commonplace that a man msy 
his, who, it was just possible might have seen him; but their | make a great mark in spite of almost every vice that human 
houses were one and all shut up, and, lying some way apart from | 2ature can fallinto. And it is this making a t mark 
each other, this took up miuch time. I now grew bewildered and which is ogy | when a young man is said to be of won- 
almost wild ; and catching like a drowning man at a straw, I went erful promise. Ofcourse the converse error is much more 

pernicious and stupid, though it is not at all rare, of arguing 
to Lime Street. Here [ went all up one side and all down the| that he must be a ius who displays an habitual disregard 
other, knocking at every door that was not padlocked. At first I| of the proprieties of conduct. Lying about without clothes 
made my inquiries coherently enough, and explained my distress, | in hot weather, or hastening to ruin on the Turf, is no sure 
and got a civil answer; but, as I went on and did not find him, | guarantee for the possession of eloquence or political ability 
my wits seemed to unsettle, and, when anyone came to the door, | OF anything else. A total disrespect for the good opinion of 
wt we oben ns tater mh Enoking snd valng, I bd | Sea prouising sactocorians sot ie posse om 

“ > ” 

eo, eter aed a Sthiemaas amar _— a = marks may do excellent service both to himself and other: 


~ . . - r: , 
eighty being his same to mind. ‘This gove mo some sign of wilé- virtue of it; but where an ignoble kind of self-indulgence 


prompts this disrespect, it can only, in spite of the example 
ness, I suppose, for after a while the people did not so much look | of Fox and plenty of others, be a hindrance to him at every 
strange as pitying, and said, ‘‘ Who is your father, poor girly” | point. Hence the infatuated folly of parents, or of the young 
and waited patiently for me to answer. All except one rough | men themselves, who mistake all sorts of sheer bad habits 
man, who cried fiercely, “ In the dead-pit in Aldgate, very likely, oe —_ and originality; the truth being that neither bad 
where my only child will be to-night.” Then I lost sense altoge- abits nor good habits are the cause orthe measure of that 
a . “* native vigour of mind which lies at the root of the most 
ther, and shrieked, ‘‘Oh! he’s in the pit! Father! father!’ and conspicuous and glittering successes of life. 
went running through the streets, a-wringing my hands. At! This vigour can only be tested, if at all, in the most hope- 
length a voice far off answered, “‘ Daughter! daughter! here I | lessly imperfect way during the time of youth; and so people 
am!” and I rushed towards it, crying, ‘Oh, where? I’m coming! | form their judgments of a man’s future from one or two moral 
I’m coming!” And so got nearer and nearer, till it was only at the | Qualities, which in truth have much less to do with the kind 
turn of the next street ; but when I gained it I came upon a party | Of future they are thinking about than the intellectual quali- 
of disorderly young men. One of them cries, “ Here I am, daugh-| “8 which they have scarcely i} / trustworthy means of 
ter” an busst ent lensing, But I enld, “Oh, vou are not he.” pomante, We nearly always find in the biographies of dis- 
ughing. b » yOu are n ©, | tinguished men, that at school or college they gave no remark- 
and brake away from him. ‘ able sign of their future power; and even where this is not 
“Stay, I know all about him,” cries another ; “was he tall or | the case, the predictions of greatness may commonly be traced 
short?” Oh, wicked, wicked men, thought I, ’tis such as you|to a time after the greatness had been achieved. The child 
that break fathers’ hearts ! may, in a sense, be father to the man; and nobody of any 
How I got back to the bridge I know not. I was put to bed in | Judgment will deny that we are born with peculiar tempera- 
aragingfever. In my deliration I seemed to see my father talk- —_ pare te ip — a _ ——— 
ing earnestly with another man whose face I knew not, and who You thm odiien caption p th sieelaor aa = —— 
appeared to hear him with impatience, and want to leave him, but | something of the second of these factors, and even then it is 
my father laid his hand upon his arm. Then the other, methought, | unsound to argue that the combination of what seem like the 
plucked a heavy bag from under his cloak, and cast it towards | same temperaments with what appears to be the same sort of 
my father, crying, “ Plague take it, and you too!” Then me- | experience will always be identical. Experience, or perhaps 
thought my father took it upand walked off with it into thestreet,|We should rather say the demand for independect action, 
bat as he went, he changed colour, stopped short, staggered, and | €Very day gives rise to conduct which astounds us and mysti- 
fell. Presently [ seemed to hear a bell, and a dismal voice crying, aoe oun poses yk s out = - _ ——— 
“ Bring out your dead !’’—and a cart came rumbling along, and a wo 4 the © aoa a —_* ~ equalling nbagposet : 
> yond the class-room. This uncertainty is 
man held lanthorn to my father’s face, and without more ado, | notorious, even in respect of the moral half of the character. 
took him up and cast him into the cart. Then methought a man | Lads who have been angels with pure white wings up to one- 
in the cart turned the horse about and drove away without wait- | and-twenty not seldom aang a & process, we suppose, of 
ing to call anywhere else, to a dismal lone field, lying all in the { natural selection—into imps with horrid horns and hoofs be- 
blackness of darkness, where the cart turned about, and shot a| fore they have left home a twelvemonth. But the influence 
heap of senseless bodies into a great yawning pit....them that |! the demands of life upon the intellectual part of men is 
often still more extraordinary and still more unforeseeable. 
few hours back had been strong hearty men, beautiful women, Some whom, on account of their school-room virtues, their 
smiling children. i Sate iy oy eg mee Fy on pedestals 4 a get 
airly out into the big wor an they seem to be scar iy 
BLOSSOM AND FRUIT. the size of things, and to be utterly lacking in that intrepidity 
It is as great a puzzle to know what becomes of all the pro- | of the intellect which is so needful for great successes. Others, 
mising young men, as it was to the little girl of the story | again, whose intellectual energies have hitherto passed for 
where on earth all the bad people were buried. Most parents | second-rate, and of whom nobody entertained very sanguine 
have at one time or another congratulated themselves on pos- | hopes, have their imagination excited, their faculties braced, 
sessing a child of remarkable promise, and then been {all their powers stimulated, by the novelty and bustle and 
awakened to see a most ordinary and commonplace fulfil-| Brobdingnagian dimensions of the new scene to which they 
ment. Fortunately they have, as a rule, acquired sense] are introduced. The nature of this impression, and the way 
enough in the interval to enable them to bear the disappoint-|in which it strikes people of different original quality, are 
ment with proper resignation. For the ambition of parents | points nearly always overlooked in talk about early promise. 
for their children, like the ambition on their own behalf, un-| Intellectual intrepidity, as it is one of the most, vital condi- 
dergoes wonderful changes as their experience of the world | tions of that eminent success which people urgently desire for 
grows wider. The father who gives a tip to his boy for get-| their sons or their friends, is just that at which men of promise 
ting to the top of his class is apt to entertain a vague and| ordinarily stop short of fulfilment. With manful assurance 
complacent conviction that he is rearing an archbishop or a| they march up to the fight, but discretion suddenly steps in 
chancellor or a great author, just as his own tastes may hap- | freezes their intent. Everybody understands what this 
to lie. But ten years later he ia aye! pleased to! means in a physical conflict, but not everybody discerns how 
earn that his lad evinces a genius for book-keeping by | the same thing may occur to men who think of entering the 
double-entry, and for mounting his high stool with punctua-| arena where the contest is not waged with the arm of flesb. 
lity. Just in the same way, the lad’s ambition gets gradually | We all admire the courage which enables a man to lead his 
modified. What at first would have seemed a pitiful aim in- | men against a battery or to join a forlorn hope, and we admit 
deed slow!y assumes the proportions of a crowning success. | that such a virtue is the first essential of a successful warrior. 
In life, as in other journeys, distances are wonderfully decep- | But we do not usually understand how much the same quality, 
tive; and the peaks and pinnacles which to the ardour and | only intellectual instead of physical, is needed for a man who 
inexperience of youth seem quite close at hand, and easily | sits down to write the history of the Decline and Fall of the 
accessible, generally turn out to be ever so remote, and only | Roman Empire, or of Modern Civilization, or who aspires to 
surmountable, if at all, by vigorous and prolonged efforts, for| be a conspicuous power in the political world, or to attain 
which only a few constitutions, specially trained and circum-| distinguished succees in science or philosophy. Yet these 
stanced, are hardy enough. y are the results too commonly anticipated in the expression 
One great secret of the exaggerated notions entertained | that so and so, under five-and-twenty, is a person of great 
about promising youths is the confusion of conduct with ca-| promise; which, being interpreted, means that he is indus- 
pacity, of goodness with power. By promise, people com-|trious and of good morality, and decently intelligent. That 
monly mean promise of those things in gaining which intel-|he should be all this is, as we have already said, promising, 
lectual ability tells more than any quantity of well-regulated | but only as far as it goes. It promises comfort and good 
affections and decorous counting-house virtues. They mean | repute, and nothing else; and even then the promise is not 
those great professional prizes, and lofty political positions,| worth much, as a thing to rely on, when we reflect how often 
and grand 'iterary reputations which are won by vigour, | the first whiff of the world blows away the surface habits of 
acuteness, breadth, or profundity of understanding. The | youth into space, making all clean and garnished for the re- 
grounds on which a lad earns a reputation for promise are, in | ception of seven or some other number of devils and unclean 
an ordinary way, ey moral grounds. He is industri-| spirits, 
ous, persevering, docile, well-mannered. He always knows| But exemplary conduct is not the only thing from which 
his lessons, and is never insolent or quarrelsome. And this promise is wrongly inferred. It is equally common to find 


sort of “ good boy” may very well be called a boy of promise le mistaking ambition for capacity. ‘The strength of the 
and it is probable that his life may be one of more even hap- owe. $ — ‘ 


ion for fame is supposed to be some measure of the intel- 
piness than that of the boy of fulfilment. But then the re-| jectual strength required for gratifying it, and foolish persons 
sults which he is likely to achieve, satisfactory as they ae fancy that, if a young man only starts in life with a sufficient! 
be in themselves, are not at all those which his too partial | vehement desire to get to the top of the tree, he cannot fail. 
friends delight to anticipate for him. Punctuality and con-| Put in a point-blank way, nobody could be taken in by the 
formity to discipline, and an aversion to blots and dog-eared fallacy ; only people do not put things to themselves in this 
books and the ruder tastes of his compeers, are very excellent} way. We are always more or less ready to take appearance 
things, and they certainly aoe @ tombstone on which the | for reality in matters which do not concern ourselves person- 
caaracteristics of a tender husband, a good father, and a just| ally in any very urgent degree, and to allow people to pass 
citizen will have more than their conventional significance. | themselves off at their own estimate. 
Still, friends, ambitious by proxy, aspire to something more 





than ry woureell ease eae An immortal poem, es ae gieOwe 
or a series of unrivalled orations, or a history which shall live TRICAL AUDIENCE. 
as long as our lap , OF apolitical wisdom and beneficence herew - 


which shall win the undying gratitude of the poor—this is| ‘Richelieu’? has lately been acted in London, Mr. Phelps 
the kind of object which they expect their promising favour-| playing the Cardinal. The performance has been witnessed by 
ite to propose to himself and to attain. The most saintly ab-| Mr. Punch, who thus depicts the audience :— 
horrence of blots, unfortunately, is not the a7 requisite for ‘i 
@ great poet, pocknes to no requisite at all. The youth who Sczne—Stalls in Drury Lane Theatre. Time—after Seven. 
has never in his disobeyed a master, or neglected the} Newly-married Wife (to newly-married Husband, who, she sup- 
smallest monition of his college-tutor, or once missed attend- | poses, knows everything). John, who wrote this “ Richelieu?” 
ance at chapel, may still not be eloquent or profound. Charles} Newly-merried Husband (rather startled by this sudden search 
James Fox, ashe appeared at the gambling table with his | after knowledge.) Who wrote “Richelieu?” (Feels that if he 
coat turned inside out for luck, or lying in the hot weather | hasn’t an answer ready, his authority is in danger.) Who—— 
nearly naked on the sofa, would scareely have been thought | (Wife is about to repeat the game when her Husband takes 
8 young man of promise. Yet he was a man of fulfilment for | advantage of a movement on the stage to check her inquiries by 
that. He would have done a great deal more if he had} saying, in a whisper) Sesash! 1’ll tell you presently. 





— 

[Young Wife’s attention is hereby directed to the stage, ang 
Newly-married Gentleman obtains a respite. 

Young Lady (of High Church tendencies, to her sister), He 
was a Cardinal (alluding to Mr. Phelps). I wish the Bishop of 
Oxford was dressed like that. Wouldn’t it be .. 

Sister (argumentative young lady). But Sicheliew wam’t , 
bishop. 

First Young Lady. Oh yes, he was. (To Uncle George, wh, 
in another two minutes would have been asleep.) Wasn’t be, 
Uncle? 

Uncle George. Eh, my dear? What? Eh? 

[Inclines his ear to his niece, trying to keep his eyes fixed o, 
the stage at the same time, in case she may ask him aboy 
what’s going on. 

First Young on Richelieu was a bishop, wasn’t he? 
Uncle George (who up to this moment has not considered th. 
subject). Oh, yes, he wasa——at least he wasn’t exactly what uy 
call a bishop—he was a (pulls himself together with a 
effort, and calls to mind a history of England, with pictures, thy 
he used to read when a boy)—a Prime Minister. 

First Young Lady (surprised, but glad to exhibit her knoy. 
ledge of these subjects.) Oh, like Lord John Russell? 

Unele George (finds that he “really has quite forgotte, 
his history”). No—no—no—(taking refuge under the show of 
promoting instruction, with good-humoured severity). Yo, 
ought ‘to read it. You ought to read it. 

First Young Lady. What, uncle? 

Uncle George (who would like to answer “ books” generally, 
replies hurriedly). The history of —— 

[Shakes bis head at the two girls, as much as tosay, “ You’ 
interrupting the performance ;” frowns at the stage, 
smiles, and says “ Sssssh |” The nieces determine to 
have it out afterwards. 

Critical Young Gentleman (“ reading law” in the Temple). | 
enjoy seeing Shakspeare. 

Charles, his friend (a drawing-room amateur). Yes; but this 
isn’t Shakspeare. 

Critical Young Gentleman (apparently amused at his own ig. 
porance). That’s funny. I always thought it was Shak. 
speare’s, 

[Refers to his bill, and finds that he’s been looking at s pros 
pective advertisement of “ Shylock.” 

Charles, his friend (who has no bill to refer to). Did you! 
(Thinks it, on the whole, as well to change the subject.) Hare 
you seen the pantomime here? 

Critical Young Gentleman. No. But that’s very odd about 
Steg. I wonder how I got that into my head. Of course, 
it’s by—by—— 

[Thinks of Sheridan Knowles, but his friend gives him no 
assistance. 

Man in the Pit, close behind. Sssssh ! 

(Charles, his friend, blesses Man in Pit. Critical Young Gen- 
tleman looks round defiantly at Man in the Pit; Man in 
the Pit cracks a nut, and the piece proceeds. 

Theatrical person with an order, and a stout lady (in Dres 
Circle). Phelps is very good in this. 

Stout lady. He looks exactly like—Lor’, what’s his name!— 
Beldemonio—— 

Theatrical Person. Oh, Fechter, not a bit—— 

Stout Lady (annoyed). Not Fechter—Lor’ no. The old Car- 
dinal in that. He’s the same, isn’t he? 

.Theatrical Person. No (puzzled)—yes—at least it’s the same 
time. But his name.was—dear me—(thinks 

Stout Lady. Fiftus something—Fifius the Sixth. 

Theatrical Person (right at last). No, no, you mean Sixtus the 
Fifth. (Loudly, for che information of the audience). Yes, 
Sixty-Six. I mean Sixtus the Siuth—no, Fifth—same time 
Richelieu. 

Audience(to Theatrical Person). Ssssssssh ! 

[Theatrical Person pities them, and holds his tongue, 
[At the end of Act I., the Newly-married Gentleman has dis- 
covered, from his bill, that Richelieu lived in the time of Louis 
the Thirteenth. This, in a weak moment, he communicates to 
his wife.] 
Newly-married Young Lady. Oh, yes, dear, I see. ButI al- 
ways confused him with Mazarin. (Newly-married Gentleman 
smiles feebly, and wishes he hadn’t spoken.) Was Mazarin after 
or before Richelieu ? 
Newly-married Young Gentleman. Oh! he was—er—(looks at 
nothing through his opera-glasses)—he was—(stands up in the 
Stalls to give himself time)—oh (boldly)—he was after—yes, after 
Richelieu. (Uses opera-glasces vaguely.) 
First Swell (who has come in during the first Act, to his friend). 
Doosid handsome dressing gown the old boy (meaning Mr. Phelps) 
had on, Eb? 
Second Swell. Yaas ; turned up with fur. Think I shall have 
one made like it. 
First Swell (languidly). What's the story of this thing, eh? 
Second Swell (not to be eutdone). Oh, I don’t know. Can't 
say much for the gals in it, eh? [Looks about. 

Elderly Gentleman from the Country (in the Pit, with a last 
week’s bill of the “ Merchait of Venice,” bought outside the 
Theatre). Capital! First-rate ! (At supper he tells his friends 
how delighted he’s been with Mr. Phelps as Shylock.) 
—————— 

BYRON’S DON JUAN. 
The subjoined eloquent criticism is extracted from a Preface, 
prepared by Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne—the author of 
“ Atalanta in Calydon,” “Chastelard,” &c.—for a volume of se- 
lections from Byron’s works, just published in London :— 


There is in that great poem an especial and exquisite balance 
and sustenance of alternate tones which cannot be expressed or 
explained by the utmost ingenuity of selection. Haidée is sup 
planted by Dudu, the shipwreck by the siege, the Russian court 
by the English household ; and this perpetual change, this tidal 
variety of experience and emotion, gives to the poem something 
of the breadth and freshness of the sea. Much of the poet's 
earlier work is or seems unconsciously dishonest ; this, if not al- 
ways or wholly unaffected, is as honest as the sunlight, as frank 
as the sea-wind. Here, and here alone, the student of his work 
may recognize and enjoy the ebb and flow of actual life. Here 
the pulse of vital blood may be felt in tangible flesh. Here for 
the first time the style of Byron is beyond all praise or blame: & 
style at once swift and supple, light and strong, various and ra- 
diant. Between “ Childe Harold” and “ Don Juan” the same dif- 
ference exists which a swimmer feels between lake-water and 
sea-water ; the one is fluent, yielding, invariable ; the other has 
in it a life and pulee, a sting and a swell, which touch and excite 
the nerves like fire or like music. Across the stanzas of “ Don 
Juan” we swim forward as over “the broad backs of thesea;” 
they break and glitter, hiss and laugh, murmur and move, like 
waves that sound or that subside. There is in them a delicious 
resistance, an elastic motion, which salt-water has and fresh-wa 
ter has not. There is about them a wide wholesome air, full of 
vivid light and constant wind, which is only felt at sea. Life 
undulates and death palpitates in the splendid verse which re 
sumes the evidence of a brave and clear-sighted man concerning 








life and death. Here, as at sea, there is enough and too much of 
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n and intermission ; the ripple flags and falls in loose 
and lazy lines : the foam flies wide of any mark, and the breakers 
here and there in sudden ruin and violent failure. But 
< ‘olence and weakness of the sea are preferable to the smooth 

and equable security of a lake : its buoyant and progres- 
sive impulse sustains and propels those who would sink through 
weariness in the flat and placid shallows. There are others whom 
it sickens, and others whom it chills ; these will do well to steer 
inshore. It is natural in writing of Byron to slide into remem- 
prances of what is likest to his verse. His work and Shelley's, 
peyond that of all our other poets, recall or suggest the wide and 
of nature ; the large likeness of the elements ; the im- 
measurable liberty and the stormy strength of waters and winds. 
They are strongest when they touch upon these ; and it is worth 
remark how few are the poets of whom this can be said. Here as 
elsewhere are is supreme when it pleased him; but it 
jeased him rarely. No poetry of shipwreck and the sea has 
oe equalled the great scene of “Pericles ;”’ no such note of 
music was ever struck out of the clash and contention of tempes- 
tuous elements. In Milton the sublimity is chiefly of sound ; the 
majesty of melodies unsurpassed from all time excludes and sup- 
plants all other motives of beauty. In the minds of medieval 
poets there was no width or depth to receive and vontain such 
emotion. In Spenser, despite his fertile and fluent ingenuity, his 
subtle and sleepy graces, the effeminacy of colour no less that the 
monotony of metre makesit hopeless to look for any trace of that 
onate sense of power and delight in great outer things of 
which we speak here. Among later men, Coleridge and Keats 
qsed nature mainly asa stimulant or a sedative ; Wordsworth as 
s vegetable fit to shred into his pot and pare down like the outer 
leaves of a lettuce for didactic and culinary purposes. All these 
doubtless in their own fashion loved her, for her beauties, for her 
uses, for her effects ; hardly one for herself. Turn now to Byron 
and Shelley. These two at least were not content to play with 
her skirts and paddle in her shallows. Their passion is perfect,a 
fierce and blind desire which exalts and impels their verse into 
the high places of emotion and expression. They feed upon na- 
ture with a holy hunger, follow herewith a divine lust as of gods 
the daughters of men. Wind and fire, the cadences of 
thunder and the clamours of the sea, gave to them no less of sen- 
mal pleasure than of spiritual sustenance. These things they 
desired as others desire music or wine or the beauty of women. 
This outward and indifferent nature of things, cruel in the eyes 
of all but her lovers, and even in theirs not loving, because as 
pliant to their grasp and embrace as any Clymene or Leucothea 
to Apollo’s. 
Oo 
NationaAL GALLERY.—The report on the National Gallery 
for the year 1865 is signed by Mr. Wornum, the keeper and 
secretary, the director who would in due course have signed 
it being no more. It states that in Sir C. Eastlake’s last an- 
nual journey to the Continent with the view of acquiring 
farther examples for the national collection, in the autumn 
of last year, there was purchased with the concurrence of 
the trustees and the sanction of the Treasury, an altar-piece 
by Vittore Carpaccio, representing a Doge of the Moreningo 
family kneeling before the Virgin and Child enthroned, and 
to whom he is being presented by John the Baptist; on 
the right hand of the Virgin is St. Christopher, with his 
staff, supporting the infant Christ. The figures are nearly 
lifesized. The price was £3,400. But the chief purchase of 
the year was Raphael’s “ Virgin and Child and St. John,” 
formerly known as the AldobrandinijRaphael, now called the 
Garvagh’s Raphael, purchased from the Garvagh family for 
£9,000. “A Dead Warrior,” ascribed to Velazquez; Velaz- 
uez’s portrait of Philip IV. of Spain, a landscape by Ruys- 
‘nel, and some other purchases were also added to the col- 
lection in 1865; and the year witnessed the arrival at South 
Kensington of Mr. Jacob Bell’s bequests, the ‘‘ Horse Fair” 
and the “ Derby Day.” Mr. Watson presented to the galle- 
7 rtrait of Sir D. Brewster, by the donor’s brother, Sir 
.W. Gordon. The work of repairing and varnishing da- 
maged pictures, and protecting with glass, went on success- 
fully during the year, and five early German pictures lent to 
the Department of Science and Art, having become greatly 
blistered, were safely transferred trom wood to canvas and 
repaired. The number of visitors to the National Gallery in 
the year was 694,354, at Trafalgar-square, which is shown to 
the public four days in the week, and 692,900 at South Ken- 
sington, which is open six days in the week and three even- 
ings. In 1864 the numbers were 713,300 and 653,069. More 
than £16,000 was expended last year in purchases, above half 
the amount being derived from savings and former grants. 
It appears that Sir C. Eastlake’s last purchase was a picture 
of the “ Virgin and Child,” ascribed to Giovanni Santi, pur- 
chased for £120 in November last, from Signor Michelangelo 
Gualandi, of Bologna ; it is painted in tempera on wood. 





Mr. GLADSTONE IN PARLIAMENT.—Mr. Gladstone seems 
to make a great confidant of Mr. Géschen, which is rather 
against the story that his promotion was Lord Russell’s entire 
doing. He rareiy ag to any one but him and his Secretary 
to the Treasury, Mr. Childers, and it is noted that nothing 
ever passes between him and Sir George Grey, except on 
business, Sir R. Palmer, too, is one of his intimates when he 
happens to he present, which is not oftea—though when Sir 
Roundell had finished his great speech on the maritime laws, 
and Mr, Oliphant moved the adjournment of the debate, Mr. 
Gladstone was discovered to be fast asleep, and had to be 
Wakened. His attitude on these occasions is anything but 
dignified or respectful to the House. He sprawls along his 
seat, his feet far away under the table, completely blocking up 
the , his cranium just resting on the extreme edge of 
the of his seat, and his hat tilted on to the tip of his nose, 
% a8 to shelter his eyes from the gas. When Mr. Disraeli 
was propounding his policy on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, 
and when the Leader of the House ought to have been all at- 
tention, for the greater part of the time he was taking a teles- 
copic sight at rey eo fashion—through a sheet of 
foolscap which he had rolled up for the purpose.—Court 
Journal, atest 

Tae GENTLEMAN JocKEy.--At the Newton Summer 
Nesting, 1849, the captain (the late John White) was riding a 
black orse belonging to Mr. Martin. This horse, Energy, 

er with Mr. Lawson’s Snowdrop, and Mr. Greaves’ 
Jollity, composed the field. The betting was 6 to 4 each on 
Snowdrop and Energy. I happened to stand near the gate 
ing on to the course with two friends, when the captain 
Passed out on his way to the post, and one of my friends, who 
Was familiarly known to him, asked him if he couldwin. The 
answer was, “I believe I can, my boy; at all events I’m 
Worth backing.” My friend went at once into the ring and 
Put & pony on, and then resumed his place at the rails. What 
Was our consternation soon afterwards to see Mr. Bennet 
Come sailing past the post on J ollity, the captain being about 
oe angie in his rear, and occasionally turning his eye to 
the horse, but not making the slightest effort to overhaul 
the first, M was naturally excited at this, and, as 






































tain, he said, “ Why, how the deuce is this, captain? Hang | perpendicularly, or otherwise—clearly enough indicative of the 
me if I think you tried!” A dangerous thing to say to John | nature of the blazonries sopueal—-auien — ¢ argent, azure, or, 
White, had not the sequel justified it. answer was,|and purpure, sable, vert, tenne meaning orange, and sanguine 
“Don’t be too hasty.” I thought I could detect in these| meaning blood-coloured—otherwise expressed in roundles, a8 
words, and the smile which accompanied them, a som torteau and plate, hurt, bezant, and golpe, pellet, pomme, orange 
which meant, “ We are not 80 as we seem,” and so fol-|and guze. And in the very process of thus adorning their table- 
lowed him into the wares. As soon as he had rage and of amusing themselves while so adorning it, the fair 
scaled, he turned to an official and said, “ You'll credit me | illuminators would acquire, almost unconsciously, certainly with- 
with this stake.” ‘How so, captain, you are second?” “Tj out an effort,a perfect and practical knowledge of one of the 
think,” rejoined the captain, “if you look at the o: most elegant of the purely ornamental sciences, or arts, or what- 
entry you'll find that riders in this race must be members of | ever else we may call it—namely, that of heraldry. In regard to 
certain clubs which are named. I fancy Mr. Bennet is not a/ the heraldic shield, before half a dozen coats of arms had been 
member of any of them.” Mr. Bennet was asked, and admit- | thus daintily coloured—they would know intimately all about the 
ting it to be so, was at once disqualified, and the bets went relative positions of dexter, middle and sinister chief; about 
with the stakes. My friend, who now pulled a different face, honour point, fesse point, and nowbril point ; about dexter, mid- 
received a slap on the shoulder from the captain as he came | dle and sinister base. Per pale or impaled—percross or quarteroy 
out, accompanied by these words : “ You were right, my boy ; | per bend or per fesse—they would know all about it. Em- 
I didn’t try to beat Jollity; I had him beat to begin with. It battled or crennelé, wavy or undée nebulée, indented and dan- 
was @ match between Snowdrop and Energy, and Energy cette, raguly and dovetail, rayonné and engrailed, angled and 
has won, as it generally does.”—Correspon dent of the “ Field.” bevilled, Champaigne and escartelle—nowy and battle-embattled 
. —would be terms no longer in any way mysterious. Tau or St. 
Youne Iraura.—The Pope, it is said, has been displeased Anthony’s Cross—Saltire or St. Andrew’s Cross—the St. George’s 
by the publicity given to the Italian tendencies of the young and the Maltese—the Greek and the Latin, together with all the 
Roman noblemen who dined together during the carnival, | Test of the other crosses, would have for them distinctions and 
and drank to the health of Victor Emmanuel and his speedy differences as discernable at a glance as those recognisable upon 
arrival at the capital. Irritated also, at the disloyalty of | the instant between the pile, the bar, and the chevron. Passant, 
these scions of the principal patrician families, and disregard- | §4@rdant, reguardant, statant, sejant, salient, couchant, dormant, 
ing the excuses made by their respective sires, Pio Nono combattant, dismembered, couped and addorsed would all be 
would have exiled the offenders summarily had not Cardinal | ‘rms conveying a definite notion—as well as such other heraldic 
Antonelli demonstrated the impolicy of such an act at the | terms as erased, naisant, tripping, courant, volant, naiant, hau- 
present moment, and counselled the milder chastisement of a|Tiant,et cetera. Trefoil, quatrefeil, cinquefoil—estoile and cre- 
week’s spiritual exercise in someconvent. The young Princes, | 8°¢2t—-rose and fleur de lis—mullet and carbuncle—clarion and 
however, have shown themselves recalcitrant to the paternal | °°4llop—would all, after the colouring of a page or two, be 
rod, even in thie mitigated form; and, as they obstinately re- known to a hair, to a T, in their minutest outlines. For the above 
fuse to enter the silent cloisters, their misdemeanour will be | "#8008 we would theretore seriously commend Debrett to all 
most likely overlooked as a ragazzata, at the earnest entreaties ladies having a taste for illumination, as a new and delightful 
of their well-affected parente.—Court Journal, a to them at once of instruction and entertainment.—Lon- 
‘ar. 
Scenes wits THe BencaL Morivgers.—The hour for which I| AMERICAN INDIANS. —Mr. George Catlin, the well-known 
trembled had come at last! I instantly called out for the native | traveller, has written a book, entitled: ,“ Souvenir of the 
officers, especially for one Gungah Persaud, who had been pro- | North-American Indians in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
fuse in his vows and protestations, but not one was forthcoming. | tury—a numerous and noble race of human beings fast passin 
I then saw at once that the game was up. The grenadiers, | to oblivion, and leaving no monument of their own bebin 
warned by their late failure, had conducted matters so secretly|them. The results of eight years’ travel and residence 
that no intimation of their design had been allowed to ooze out. | amongst sixty-two of the wildest and most interesting tribes 
They had chosen the hour when they knew that most ofthe|in North America.” The following is an extract from its 
sepoys, drowsy after their mid-day meal, would be asleep in their | preface:—“ Nations of — yet unborn, and even many of 
tents, and they had quietly and silently got together and accou-| the present generation, will look through the pages of this 
tred themselves in their tents, so that no one might see them.| work with —~ of surprise that a numerous race of human 
They knew that if muskets were’once discharged in mutiny, fear | beings, with the looks and customs herein described, existing 
of the consequences would draw nine-tenth of the men into the} over most parts of the American Continent in the middle of 
vortex. : _ | the nineteenth century, should have passed away before the 
I tried again to collect one or two of the native officers, but in| destructive wave of civilization, leaving few, if any, monu- 
vain. Not one of them answered my appeal. The havildar major | ments behind them. . 1 started on my difficult cam- 
and the sepoys continued to entreat me to be off whilst there was} paign in the spring of 1832, and devoted eight years to visiting 
time ; so I turned and went towards my tent, and sitting down|the tribes east of the Rocky Mountains; and in the years 
on the steps of a bungalow close by, I put on a pair of corduroy | 1855-6 made a journey of excessive fatigue and exposure to- 
trousers my servant had brought me. In the meantime our | the tribes on the west of the Rocky Mountains. Narratives 
grooms were saddling our horses; some of the officers had al- | of these campaigns have been published, and my collection of 
ready ridden off, and others were preparing to follow, when the | 650 portraits and other paintings in oil, representing their 
sergeant-major rushed past me. A dozen musket-shots were! various costumes, have been exhibited in the cities of London 
fired at him from the right of the tents, and immediately the | and Paris. From that collection the following outlines have 


whole body of the grenadiers burst out of their tents, firing their | heen reduced by my own hand with great care, and, to add 
muskets as they ran towards us, and shouting with all their | their inte: he J g ee on 


? rest, grouped into families and tribes, the original 
might, to rouse the regiment and hurry it into mutiny. In an portraits being mostly made on separate canvas. Each por- 
instant all was confusion. The sleeping men, roused by the un-| trait hag been made from the life, by their own fireside, with 
usual noise, started up and stared stupidly about them. Some of| the strictest adherence to resemblance, both of features and 
them ran into their tents, many to their arms, but not one of the costumes, and the groups portrayed as near to the truth as 
native officers could I see ; they all kept out of the way, whether my knowledge of the art enabled me tomake them. . . My 
from shame or cowardice 1 cannot say. The hubbub increased roamings at different times led me to sixty-two tribes, mostly 
every moment. The shouts of the officers for their grooms and speaking different languages. I reached the most "remote 
servants, the cries of terror from the camp-followers—some of| ng consequently the wildest, tribes on the continent. In 
whom were wounded—the galloping of horses, the rush of the| that state their customs were primitive, and therefore of pe- 
people to get out of the way, the fierce shouts of the mutineers. | coliar interest to me. In that condition I found them always 
the sharp and frequent reports of = — ty whiz | more friendly and honest than when they had civilized people 
of the balls, may be better imagined than [ can describe them. | toy their neighbours; and, in justice to the character of these 
The sergeant-major was wounded, but Dr. Keates took the man poor and unfortunate people, whilst among them in their 
up into his dog-cart and drove off ata gallop, in the midst of a|)Finitive condition (though I was unprotected), I never was 
shower of bullets and imprecations, for the sergeant was tho-| sare that they robbed me of the smallest article, and the 
roughly hated. In the mean time I rushed into my tent, snatched every where treated me with hospitality, with honour, and wi 
up my watch and keys, thrust them hurriedly into the breast of | 157 dncas” ° 
my shirt, jumped on my horse, and rode off. I had not time to , — 
take my sword, for the mutineers were within ten paces of me.| Tue NEAR-SIGHTED CapraIn.—* * Capt. Leach succeeded 
The delay of asecond more, and I might have been bayoneted. | Capt. Lewes; then Mr. Howell and Capt. Lloyd were joint-mas- 
Fortunately, the nearest mutineers had discharged their muskets, | ters, the former taking command in the field, the latter lookin 
and, though many were reloading, 1 managed to escape. I had} tothe financial business. His memory is still so fondly cherish 
got a few seconds’ start, and in a melée like this a second makes | in Tivyside, that i cannot pass his name by without a few 
all the difference between life and eternity. remarks. He had seen an immense deal of service in different 
I was immediately joined by Lieutenant Shebbeare, and we] light cavalry regiments, both in the Peninsular and South 
rode off together. Just outside camp we overtook Major R.| America, and from all accounts, if ever man deserved the 
Drought, who was walking, as he had been unable to get on his) title of Coeur de Lion, he did. Once, in South America, a 
horse. Shebbeare instantly exclaimed, “Colonel, the poor old guacho lassoed him. Now,'with the sole exception of having 
fellow will be murdered. I'll put him on my horse and run for| 9 hempen one, with nothing but air to stand on, I cannot 
it.’ imagine anything more unpleasant than having tight leat 
It was a noble and heroic act, and deserves to be recorded. ee oo cae as neck. "een Lloyd, as conn - he { oan 
The major was mounted in all haste and had started off, for the | how matters stood, at once charged his swarthy foe, and hav- 
musket-balls were now flying pretty sharply about our ears, and ing the faster horse, prevented a strain being brought on the 
the servants and camp-followers were calling out to me to ride} jassoo, Fortunately the contest did not last long, as an or 
for my life. eae ’ derly sergeant opportunely came up and cut down 
“ Now, Shebbeare,” I said, “ we will ride and tie.” - & The wantin, Been o wee duets a 
“No, Colonel, Igwill not; I am young and strong, and I can) Gant, Lioyd’s coolness and courage. As a sportsman he was 
run.’ ss enthusiastic rather than scientific, and, moreover, very short 
“Very well, then, we will keep together. : sighted. I was told a capital story of a run he once had all 
So making him get on the leeside of my horse, he laid hold of |}tq himself. As not very unfrequently happened, he one day 
the stirrup, and off I went at a round canter. We went on thus! missed the hounds, and some mischievous urchins seeing his 
for some four hundred yards, when Shebbeare got blown, for he dilemma, and knowing his infirmity, set up a cry in imitation 
wasof a stout habit of body, and unaccustomed to running. So we | of hounds running. Away went the captain to the cry. Now, 
pulled up and walked quietly along, the mutineers ‘making no it chanced that a flock of mountain sheep, finding their keep 
attempt to follow us, and their shots now flying wide—From| rather short on the hills, had made a foraging excursion 
Cadet to Colonel. . down to the vale, and as he entered a field he olserved a 
An ILtommatep Peerace.—There is a suggestion, by the way, | compact white body moving out of it. The melodious notes 
we are here tempted to throw out—for the consideration of our! ot hounds, too, seemed to come from it. Hark to Governor! 
countrywomen—having reference to a novel use to which De-| (his favourite hound) screamed the captain, and, setting spurs 
brett might be applied by them as a source of new and elegant, | to his horse, galloped after the retreating mass; the sheep, 
and, in some sense, of instructive entertainment. And it is this| conscious of their guilt, and seriously alarmed at the ap- 
--that their delicate industry and refined taste might with far| proaching figure, scuttled away at the rapid rate at which 
more advantage (certainly with far more brilliant results) be de-| mountaineers can go, and made straight as arrows for their 
voted during their leisure hours to the emblazonment of Debrett| grazing-ground on the hills. The captain was in ecstacies, 
than to the accumulation and the ingenious grouping together of| enjoying the run all by himself. At last the open mountain 
postage-stamps and monograms. A copy of Debrett’s Peerage was reached; a treacherous green bog misled him, and in he 
exquisitely coloured with the aid of a camel’s-hair brush and | and his horse went, and were not extricated without the aid 
palette, would present to view, when completed, a lovely adorn-| of men and ropes. Bome days afterwards it was gently broken 
ment for the table of either drawing-room or boudoir. For the|to him that he had been chasing a flock of sheep, but he was 
uldance of the novice in this work of heraldic illumination there incredulous, and still persisted that he alone saw the run; in- 
is the fullest instruction given in the letterpress explanation ac- Good, 5 doubt whether those who were with the hounds en- 


companying each engraving of the coats-of-arms of the various as much as he did his gallop.— 
houses io which they appertain, whether among the peerage or oy ony _— c d his gallop.— London 


among the baronetage. But, for that matter, the woodcuts are 
, " A TuEory SPOILED.—A 

















y of gentlemen were | 





friend 
Energy waa Being lea into the paddock, addressing the cap- 


in the very manner in which they are drawn and a 
is to say, in their being shaded with lines pencilled horizontally’ | at Stedman’s wild cats in Nashville a few days ago. One 
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held a theory, by no means original with him, that 
wild beasts might be controlled the human eye, backed by 
what the German transcendental call the “odic force.” 


The gentleman his experiment: he looked one of the 
cats steadily in eye—the cat crouched away as far as 
possible from the gleaming orb of the philosopher ; slowly 


the savan neared the cage, until his face was close to the bars. 
The cat cowered lower and lower, but suddenly with a spit it 
launched out its paw, and with its claws near y put out one 
optic and made an uly wound upon the cheek of the expe- 
rimenter. We fancy his theory of control over wild cats is 
spoiled, for the present at least.— Western paper. 

Tas TAsMANIAN Devri.—A London paper, wpeuking of 
4 men of the Diabolus Ursinus, which has lately arrived 
at burgh, for Wombwell’s menagerie, says: Few animals 
have derived their title better than this animal. The innate 
and apparently ineradicable ferocity of the creature can hard- 
ly be conceived, except by those who have seen it. In cap- 

vity its sullen and purposeless —_— is continually excited. 
An animal soon learns to recognise its keeper, and to welcome 
the hand that supplies it with food, but the Tasmanian devil 
seems to be diabolically devoid of gratitude, and attacks in- 
discriminately every one that approaches it. Without the 
least cause it will y st the bars of the cage and endeavour, 
by dint of teeth and claws, to wreck its vengeance on the 
keeper, while it gives vent to its passionate feelings in 
short, hoarse screams of rage. The coat of the Tasmanian 
devil is very appropriately black, with a white spot here 
and there. The fur is a deep dead black, and utterly de- 
void of that rich silky glossiness which gives to the coats of 
many black animals so pleasing an effect. The great power 
of the devil’s jaws, backed by its unreasoning ferocity, ren- 
ders it extremely formidable when attacked. There are no 
Tasmanian dogs, however large and well trained, that can 
boast of a victory over a Tasmanian devil. 








Hovse or Commons Names.—One in every three members 
of the House of Commons has a namesake in the House. 
There are in the House five Russells, five Bruces, five Hamil- 
tons; and there are four Barings, four Egertons, and four 
Peels. These six names were the six most frequent in the 
last Parliament also ; they had 25 members then, and they 
have 27 now. There are also 14 surnames, each of which is 
borne by three members—namely, Cavendish, Dundas, Gros- 
venor, King, Leslie (with Waldegrave Leslie), Lindsay, Low- 
ther, Miller, Rothschild, Seymour, Smith, Stanley, Wynn (or 
Wynne),and Young. This is a larger number of triplets than 
the last Parliament had. There are above 70 other members 
who have one colleague in the House of the same surname. 
The names most common out of doors are not the names most 
common in Parliament. The three names most frequent in 
England and Wales taken together are Smith, Jones, and 
Williams. The hand of fate was heavy upon the Smiths at 
the _—~ election of 1865; there were eight of them in the 
last Parliament, and there are only three in this, and only 
three members bear the name either of Williams or Jones, 
two of Williams, and one of Jones.—7imes. 


Tue Doc-Tax.—Mr. Giadstone has promised justice to dogs 
He suggested in the House of Commous yesterday week that 
the d duty is too high, and is in fact apurely voluntary tax, 
only 800,000 dogs pa oy whereas the dogs of Great Britain 
are probably some 3,000,000. He thinks it would be well to 
reduce it to 4s. or 5s. from its present rate,'12s., and also substi- 
tute alicence for the assessed tax. Mankind, he says, are strict- 
ly divided into dog-lovers and dog-haters, and all who are 
not lovers of dogs are haters of dogs. Very kindly therefore 
he proposes to meet the views of both parties, by making 
dogs cheaper to keep for dog-lovers, and at the same time mak- 
ing it easier for huters of dogs to fasten the responsibility of 
the dogs on the owner, who will be liable to be asked at any 
time for his licence, and to lose his dog if he cannot prodace 
it. No doubt the dogs as a class will prefer the change when 
it is once completed, though the dogs of the world,jwho own 
no particular master,—some of the acutest of the species,— 
like Borinowski, who lives at Florence and goes out of town 
to the baths of Lucca in the season—will have reason to fear a 
violent end. The advantage of the change is, that it will link 
the dogs more closely to the Constitution. A dog was once dis- 
co’ —— the assessed-tax paper on which he was en- 
tered to the fire, where he burnt it, showing the same jealousy 
of taxation as was evinced by his master. But to the new 
licence even that animal will get attached,—regarding it as the 
charter of his political existence. The dogs will no longer be 
a rabble, or, as Coriolanus said, “fragments.” They will have 
a status. Even the police may be called in by a ‘licenced’ 
dog to poten “ y a the unlicensed cruelty of boyhood. 
- » March 17. 


Soane’s SancorpHacus.—The history of the discovery of | The 


this —_ +) in 1815, by Belzoni, the traveller, is well 
known. The entrance to the splendid tomb, in the Valley of 
Kings’ Tomb, at Thebes, which contained it, lay cov up 
under 18 ft. of rubbish in the very bed of a water-course. And 
yet that tomb appeared to have before been broken into and 
rifled. The tomb, with its corridors, halls, staircases, pits, cells, 
and other excavations, was cut entirely out of the limestone 
rock. The greater portion of it lay beyond a pit or well, 40 ft. 
deep, right in the way, and all had been closed up by mason- 
ry on the farther side of the pit. Nevertheless, some former 
intruder seemed to have broken through the masonry a hole- 
less than @ yard square, through which he had passed, after 
descending and ascending the walls of the pit by rope-ladders 
theremains of which were found by Belzoni. The descent 
proceeded in different ients, more or less steep, with atair- 
cases and pillared,halls on the way, leading farther to asplen- 
did double hall, with columns and a vaulted roof, under which 
stood the sarcophagus. The lid had been violen tly opened 
and broken to pieces, and no vestiges of a body were found in 
it. Out of the last hail six p es led to ler rooms, 
In some of these weoden statues were found, and in one 
the mummy of an apis, or sacred bull, and innumerable fet- 
ish-like small wooden and clay figures of mummy shape. The 
total length of the passages is 320 ft., and their perpendicular 
depth 180 ft. From the floor, beneath where the sarcophagus 
stood, descends another staircase, 300 ft. in le: , but so block- 
ed up with rubbish that it has never been explored to the end : 
so that here we he more mysteries which some day may be 
cleared up. The 

all, since no vestige of mummy-case or body existed in thesar- 
cophagus ; and the original ofthe tomb may have only 
explored it for valuables of another description. It would 
even bein accordance with the cunningly-devised schemes of 
the ancient Ezyptians,{o secure the eternal repose of their 
mummied kings, if the whole idea of an already rifled tomb, 
an empty sarcophagus, and a rubbish-choked final excavation, 
Were an ancient “sell,” to secure the extreme end of the tomb. 
from exploration. The sarcophagus is of tranalucent alabaster 





y of the king itself may here be found, after | F’ 


p was Soames of bene ap kist and its lid. The mater- 
was probably dug out uarries atfAlabastron, a town 
on the east side of the Nile. The lid was found broken into 
numerous pieces, of which there are seventeen in the mus- 
eum. It was a hollowed block itself, and added 15 in. to the 
chest when laid on it. The form of the whole is shaped slight- 
Pd to the form of a human body, or rather of a mummy-case 
for holding the body; and it is thought that the two solid 
blocks were first laid one upon another, and cut outside to the 
required form, and afterwards hollowed within. The whole, 
inside and out, is scul with the well-known hierogly- 
= and symbols of t, the principal of these being the 
form of the on the outside of the cover, and that of the 
beg ot Heaven, or Neith, on the floor of the interior of the 

t itself. The etone is so far brittle that it must have required 
no little skill for the makers to place the heavy lid upon the 
chest without injury to the edges. To guard against such an 
accident they would seem to have shielded the edges of both 
chest and lid with a thin plate of copper. 


CyHess. 


ConpucTgp By Captarn G. H. MackEnzix, 


PROBLEM, No. 899.—Dedicated by Mr. D. Julien to the 
N. Y. Chess Club. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves, 





SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 898. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt to K 6, dis, ch 1. K to Kt 3 (a) 
2. Kt to B 5, ch 2. KtoR3 
3. BtoR6 3, Kt moves. 
4. B mates. 
(4) 1. Eto Q6 
2 Ktto B5, ch K moves 
3. B to K 5, an d R mates next move. 





RUY LOPEZ ATTACK, 


White. Black. White. Black. 
(Mr.Neumann.) (Mr, Anderssen.) (Mr.Neumann) Mr. Anderssen.) 


1PtoK4 PtoK4 10 Kt tksQBP(b) Q to Ks 
2K KttoBS QKttoBS |11 KttoQRS QtcQ ki4 
8 BtoQ Kt KttoB$ |12 KttoQKt3 BtoK Kt5 
4PtoQ3 BtoQB4 18 g to 92 (0) B tks RP,ch (d) 
5 PtoQB8 Castles (a) 14 K tks B Q tks KR 
6BtksKt QKtPtksB |15QtoKBé BtoK B6 
7KttksKP PtoQ4 16 P tke B Q tke KB P, ch 
8 Castles P tks K P 17 K to R sq tke P 
9PtcQs BtoQs 18QtoR2 QtoK8,ch, 
and wins, 


(a) Black gives up a Pawn by this move, but obtains a fine at- 
tack.—(d) A dangerous capture,—(c) This move loses the game 
at once.—(d) Mr. Anderssen plays beautifully now to the end. 





A Monster Satmon.—Mr. Frank Buckland gives an ac- 
count of a salmon, larger, he thinks, than any that has ever 
been submitted w the public. He says: “This giant fish (a 
male) turned the scale at the astonishing weight of 694lb. Its 
length is four feet eight inches; girth, at greatest thickness, 


itwo feet six inches; circumference of head, two fect; across 


tail, one foot. The fish was in first-class condition for the 
table. It was caught with a net in the mver Tay, Scotland. 

market value of this fish, at present prices, namely, 3s. 
6d. a lb., amounts to no less than £12 3s. 8d.; and had it 
been a female, it would have probably produced in one sea- 
son near about 70,000 ova, or about equal to the whole 
population of the town of Shields.” 


Rocky Mounrars Giants.—An extraordin statement 
has appeared in print, in reference to race of old giants, in 
the neighbourhood of the Rocky Mountains. It appears that 
on Meagher’s Bar, opposi 





ite Nevada, there have recently been 

red fossils which show that this part of the world was 
once peopled by a race of men ten and twelve feet high. 
They were embedded about eight feet, in what might be 
termed a close diluvial deposit, and in what the configuration 
of the country indicates was once the eddy ofa river. A jaw- 
bone dug UP is double the size of an ordinary human jawbone, 
the width being fully five inches. It is in a perfect state of 
preservation; so perfect that, had it been of ordin size, 
one would have supposed that its owner had not mate bis (or 
her) exit from the vale of tears more than fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The enamel of the teeth still remains bright and 
uninjured by the action of fire, water, or air. Nota tooth is 
lost. The discoverer considers, from a measurement of ribs 
and other bones, that the possessor must have been at least 
twelve feet high. The Montana Post gives currency to these 
and other particulars of this wonderful discovery. 


Kyase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
‘or harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other er. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is erally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is th saenshlp that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 








their tone, and the general of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—W. Y Worle” 


—_ 











THE PAIN KILLER, 

\So justly celebrated, was introduced to the pnbij, 
s several years ago, and now enjoys a popularity yp. 
Py equalled by any other medicine. For the cure of 
<royeg Diptheria, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Rheum. 
tism, Coughs and Colds, Scalds, Burns, etc., it is withont an 
equal. Sold by all the principal druggists.—Daily Plaindealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WitTg 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coup 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 


AYER’S ACUE CURE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 


Intermittent Fever, or Fever ang 
Ague, Remittert Fever, Ohill Pe. 
ver, Dumb Ague, Periodical Head. 
ache or Bilious Headache, and 
Bilious Fevers, indeed for the 
whole class of diseases originating 
in biliary derangement, caused by 

the Malaria of miasmatic countries 

-_ and Ague is not the only consequence of the miasms. 

tic poison. A great variety of disorders arise from its irri. 
tation, in malarious districts, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, Toothache, Earache, Cr 
tarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Painful Affection of the Spleen, Hys- 
terics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, Paralyris, and Derangement of 
the Stomach, all of which, when originating in this cause put on 
the intermittent type, or become periodical. This “ Couns” 
expels the poison from the blood, and thus cures them all alike, 

It is not only the most effectual remedy ever discovered for this 

class of complaints, but it is the cheapest and moreover is per- 

fectly safe. No harm can arise from its use, and the patient when 
cured is left as heslthy as if he had never had the disease. Can 
this be said of any other cure for Chills and Fever? It is true of 
this, and its importance to those afflicted with the complaint 
cannot be over estimated. So sure is it to cure the Fever aad 

Ague, that it may be truthfully said to be a certain remedy. One 

Dealer complains that it is not a good medicine to sell, becauss 

one bottle cures a whole neighborhood. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., and sold by all 

Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 


STEINWAYW & SONS, 











GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





Have taken 82 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
in addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great Intermational Exhibition in London, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts of the World. 

That the greatsuperiority of these instruments is now univer- 
sally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSBTY AS COULD BE DONE WITE- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instro’ 
ments are used by the most eminent pianiste of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


Patent Agraffe Arrangement, 


which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and high- 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aLL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
10 concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, t 269 Fulton Street. ay 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphis 


Continue to Drm and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &., &. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by express. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 


ANTED! AGENTS !!—$150 per month, to sell the cele 

brated COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

Price $18. The test invention of the age. Send for descrip 

tive circulars, dress SECOMB & CO., Chicago, Ill., or Cleve 
land, Ohio, 
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